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HAYES HECTOGRAPH BOOKS 
MASTER COPIES READY TO USE! 
Aids For Better Teaching With Any Text or Program 


@ Mere and Better Copies @ 
Pees CES *HPSeEST QUALITY 
@ Guaranteed To Your Satisfaction @ 


ORDER NOW from this List! 


SEASONAL POEMS & DECORATIONS — Original 
poems with seasonal themes. Large, beautiful illus- 
trations. Vitalize and correlate art, written expres- 
sions, citizenship and nature study. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
MORE ART AIDS—Full page simplified drawings 
with seasonal material. Provides art work with pen- 
cil, crayon, paste and scissors. All grades. 

In Heetograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE—Maps of Euro- 
pean countries, exercises on costumes, flags, occu- 
pations, resources, industries, etc. Tests and drills. 
. Teacher’s key. 

\ In Hectogreph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—t0c 
\BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW — Large full page 
\\ drawings of common native birds. Coloring direc- 
\ tions and text. Correlates art and nature study. 
In Regular Ink—30c 
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\, In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
5 \ SCIENCE STU DIES—Workbook on nature. Material 
4’ Yon common birds, spring wild flowers and insects. 
m\ Combines nature study, art and reading. 
\ In Heetograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—35e 
MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES—lIllustrations are new, 
large, modern and easy to color. The rhymes are in 
large, easy-to-read type. Primary grades. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC—Contains the 
fundamental principles of music notation, theory, 
\\ appreciation; provides drills, facts of musical in- 
\st ruments, composers, etc. 
"In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—35e 
: ART AIDS—New art designs for each school month. 
\. Suitable material for all special holidays. Large 
>. \designs and simple enough for small children to cut, 
Bcolor and construct. In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
OUTLINE MAPS—United State’, Groups of States, 
North, South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, 
Canada, Africa, Asia, Australia and Europe. 
In Hectograph Ink—50ce 
HOLIDAY POSTERS & DECORATIONS — An Art 
.\. book of full-page dra®ings to be used separately or 
i$ put together for Blackboard Borders for all seasons. 
Noein Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—s50c 
ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT—Schoolroom decor- 
ations and art projects for school holidays. Things 
to do, make, paste, color.or draw. Keep your pupils 
busy—learning while doing. Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
HILDREN OF ALL LANDS—Full-page pictures of 
~<a \ children of different lands in historic and typical 
\ costumes, Full directions for coloring and complete 
teacher’s manual with descriptive poems. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 


Health, Safety & Good Manners (Hecto) ..... $ .50 
Farm Friends & Pets (Hecto) .........eeee0. 50 
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“ . Circus Activity Unit (Hecto) ..........+ese0 .60 
3 \, Seatwork for Beginners (Hecto) ..........++. 1.00 
/. Pupil’s copy in regular ink .............00. .20 
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JONES PUBLISHING CO., 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed find $_________for which please send me postpaid 
the titles I have listed (use margin if necessary ) 


Number Book—Grade 1 (Hecto) ............ - 1.00 
\ Pupil’s copy in regular ink ............... «a 
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THAT ARE EASY 
TO MAKE 


New Belt Designs #4 
— Moccasins — 

Leathercraft Ma- 

terials — A Complete Line of Eas, 
Projects for your Pupils. 


Seed beads, any color, 1 oz. bottle er in 
hanks, either approx. 10,000 beads. Also 
wood beads, assorted colors, size 3. 

Per M Sada sara dais wae ae estes $1.60 


Genuine leather for moccasins with compos - 
tion soles punched for lacing. Lacing, pai- 
tern and instructions included in project ki. 
Sizes 3 to 12% : Only $3.00 
Compl ial for 
Authentic Indian symbol brass stamps. Kit 
of 18 different stamps.......... . $8.00 


Seki, 3. 





Leather working tools and ornaments. 


Craft project catalog included 
with shipment of your first order. 





OSBORN BROS. 
Dept. S 


225 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, I!!. 
Leathercraft Headquarters for 30 Years 
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July 4 August 12 
THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 


SPANISH 


Saltillo Mexico 


Combines summer school with 
vacation 


CONVERSATION: Two hours of 
daily practice with individual tutor 
for each student 
Pronunciation, Vocabulary Building 
Oral and Written Composition, Lit 

erature, Art Appreciation 
History, Folklore and Native Cos 
tumes, Economics, Sociology, Leg 
islation 
Spanish Shorthand and 
Forms 
Spanish and 
Songs 
Attend with credit or without credit 
Credits usually accepted by i. 
colleges 
Fiestas, picnics, swimming, dances 
amateur radio broadcasting, 
excursions 
All-Expense Plan I: $250 includes 
room with bath in hotel, meals, tui- 
tion, private instruction, activities 
excursions. 
All-Expense Plan Hl: $225 include: 
room and board with a Mexican fam- 
ily, tuition, private instruction, activi- 
ties, and excursions. 


Business 


Mexican Dances and 


For catalogue and enrollment form: 
write: 


MISS MARY WISE 
Box 343 Oblong, Illinoi: 
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Substitutes are people. 


Do we treat them that way? 


PETHE bell had just rung to announce the beginning of 

the physical education period. Thirty-five sixth-grade 
boys, apparently mounted on springs, were waiting for 
their P.E. teacher to arrive. 

“Mr. Blank isn’t going to be here today,” one young- 
ster informed his home-room teacher. “He said we’re 
going to have a woman substitute all the rest of the week, 
and she won’t know anything.” 

At that moment the “woman substitute” arrived, and 
her troubles began. They were real troubles, too! There 
was little evidence of respect for the “sub” who “knew 
nothing.” The combined efforts. of two home-room teach- 
ers and the principal were unable to undo the thoughtless 
words of the regular P.E. teacher, and at last, after two 
horrible sessions, the P.E. period was stricken from the 
schedule for the remainder of the week. 

Few of us are able to dodge the flu germs so success- 
fully that we never have to turn over our class to a sub- 
stitute. Yet how many of us make any preparation for 
the day that she will arrive? 

The attitude of the regular teacher toward a substitute 
influences the attitude of her class. The thoughtless 
physical education teacher probably meant to say that 
the prospective substitute would know nothing about 
boys’ games. Even so, how did he know she wouldn’t? 
She might have turned out to be an expert. 

In any event, he should have devoted a considerable 
portion of the last period before his departure to a dis- 
cussion of the courtesy owing the substitute who would 
arrive next day. He might have explained to his boys 
that a substitute is sort of a “guest artist” who visits 
se‘eral schools. He might have suggested that the be- 
havior of this particular class would do much to influence 
he- opinion of the school as a whole, in relation to other 
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schools she has been in. 

Substitutes are a long-suffering group of teachers. They 
deserve every consideration. Every day or so they dive 
headlong into a strange classroom and wrestle with a 
strange group of children who are usually on their worst 
behavior. Often she is teaching subjects she knows little 
or nothing about. The buildings, the books, and the other 
teachers are all strange. 

The substitute teacher is often completely ignored by 
the regular teaching staff. Alone and unaided she usually 
manages to find the classrooms to which she is assigned. 
She may even find the rest room; and one substitute 
(who writes detective stories in her spare time) some- 
times discovers the only good place to eat lunch. 

Of course the trials and tribulations of the substitute 
teacher are mainly due to thoughtlessness on the part of 
the “regulars.” In a questionnaire on the subject, few 
regular teachers would list the starving and ignoring of 
substitutes as one of their hobbies. Yet few of us go out 
of our way to see that the substitute finds her way around 
or gets anything to eat when the noon hour arrives. 

Most of us don’t go in for the construction of guessing 
games (though it sometimes seems that our tests fall into 
that category), yet we leave no notes, schedule, or lesson 
plans for the substitute to follow in our absence. 

If the day which we spend at home (cuddled up with a 
heating pad and a box of Kleenex) is a day of general 
debacle in our classroom, the fault is ours—not the sub- 
stitute’s. The fault is ours because we have not taught 
our pupils courtesy towards the stranger in their midst. 
We have not taught them respect for authority (though 
we may have taught them fear of discipline when their 
regular teacher is on hand). And we have not instilled in 

(Continued on page 48) 





talking shop 


Cover Picture 


Have you ever wondered how ju- 
venile movie stars manage to acquire 
an education in the midst of so many 
other activities? If so, you will be 
interested in the article “Little Green 
Schoolhouse” (appearing in this 
issue of Junior Arts & ACTIVITIES) 
which tells about the schooling of the 
youngest actors and actresses em- 
ployed by Warner Bros. studio. In 
charge of the school at Warner Bros. 
is Miss Lois Horn who is our “cover- 
teacher” this month. 


Last Call for Manuscripts! 

In order to compete in the contest 
for this school year, your manuscript 
must reach us before the end of 
March. At this time we are especially 
in need of “Make and Do” projects 
which correlate art activities with 
elementary school subjects. 


Exposition 


Every aspect of child life—food, 
clothing, health, safety, training, and 
recreation—is to be covered in Our 
Children’s World Exposition, to be 
held in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, May 16th through 21st. 
The exposition will be open to the 
public and will feature lectures by 
nationally known authorities in the 
child care field, instructive and en- 
tertaining motion pictures, demon- 
strations of products and services for 
children, and children’s fashion 
shows. 
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Hobby Clubs 


A chain of hobby clubs has re- 
cently been set up for boys and girls 
between the ages of seven and fifteen 
years. These clubs have their head- 
quarters in local stores where the 
Bersted Hobby-Craft line is sold. as 
the clubs are sponsored by Bersted 
Hobby-Craft, Inc., manufacturers of 
art inodel kits for making plaster 
cast models of human and animal 
figures. Purchase of one or more 
Hobby-Craft molds (at twenty-five 
cents and up) entitles a child to a 
membership card and button. 

Each month a local contest is held 
in which prizes are awarded on the 
basis of the most perfect castings, the 
finest original coloring, and the age 
of the contestant. The judging is 
done by a board consisting of the 
club manager from a store, a repre- 
sentative of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a local school art teacher. 


Sound Effects 


A new game called “Radio City 
Sound Effects” has made its appear- 
ance on the market. Conceived by 
Bill Brinkmeyer, soundman on NBC’s 
“Aldrich Family,” the game attempts 
to show children how to imitate 
sounds. Ezra “Henry Aldrich” Stone 
is featured on a transcribed sketch, 
and an accompanying script indicates 
times for the children to demonstrate 
“sound effects” which they have been 
practicing. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Sure and March 17 is a proud 
day, when Irishmen the world over 
are “wearin” o’ the green” in cele- 
bration of the feast day of their be- 
loved patron saint. Strangely enough, 
St. Patrick was not born in Ireland, 
and at least four countries claim to 
be his birthplace. It is now gen- 
erally agreed that he was born in 
Scotland in 387. 

In those early days, wild bands of 
pirates swooped down upon the 
coastal villages, stealing, burning, 
and killing. On such a raid Patrick 
was stolen, at the age of sixteen, and 
carried off to Ireland. Here he was 
sold as a swineherd to a cruel Irish 
chieftain, Michu. In spite of his un- 
happiness, Patrick learned a good 
deal about the language and customs 
of the people on the island. This was 
to help him later in his work. 

After six long, miserable years, 
Patrick managed to escape and 
smuggle himself aboard a boat leav- 
ing for France. After a few years 
spent in a French monastery he re- 
turned home. 

One night voices came to Patrick 
in a dream telling him to return to 
Ireland. It was then he determined 
to go back as a missionary and 
bring Christianity to the people on 
the island. 
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A bit of information about 


Saint Patrick, and some patterns to 


decorate your room in honor of his day. 


For fourteen years he prepared 
himself for his mission. Then, ac- 
companied by several priests, St. 
Patrick set sail for Ireland and 
landed at the spot where, years be- 
fore, he had been a slave boy, tending 
swine. Stories differ at this point. 
Some say St. Patrick converted the 
cruel Michu, who lived a Christian 
life from that time. Others tell that 
the Irish chieftain fled before the 
saint. He took his family into an old 
barn and set it afire. Thus Michu 
and his family perished miserably. 

“There were no Christians in Ire- 
land when St. Patrick began his work, 
and no pagans when he died.” Al- 
though this is not entirely true, he 
did bring Christianity to thousands 
of people and founded over three 
hundred churches in Ireland. 

There is much of romance and 
legend surrounding the name of St. 
Patrick. He is supposed to have driv- 
en the snakes from Ireland, and, 
strange to say, there are no snakes in 
the Emerald Isle today. At one time 
the saint is said to have brought dark- 
ness upon his enemies; at another 
time he destroyed the power of the 
Druid priests by miracles. According 
to legend, no night fell upon the earth 
for twelve days when St. Patrick’s 
life came to an end, March 17, 493. 


Activities 

1. Prepare a program of Irish 
music, poems, and stories. The life 
of St. Patrick might supply material 
for a very interesting play. 

2. Decorate your room with green 
or black silhouettes, using the pat- 
terns shown on the next page. 

3. Discuss the meanings of the dif- 
ferent symbols associated with Ire- 
land, and St. Patrick in particular. 
such as the harp, the shamrock, the 
pig, and the clay pipe. For example, 
the harp was the symbol of Christian 
Ireland. This was because many of 
the Druid priests who were Christian- 
ized by St. Patrick were poets and 
harpists. They were persuaded by 
the good saint to enter monasteries 
as teachers of these two arts. 

4. The junior grades might play 


this game. See which one can write | 


the longest list of words from the 
letters in Saint Patrick. 

5. It’s fun to write verses. Below 
you are given the first two lines of 
three verses. Complete them by adi- 
ing two lines of your own composin«. 


Acai lin si te stb ltttness ii nis 


bash 











(a) St. Patrick was a saintly man c 


Who lived in days of old. 
(b) Away in dear old Erin 

Where the shamrocks grow. 
(c) Ireland is a‘lovely isle 


With wishing wells and fairies. 
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Characters: 

LARRY DIMNER—responsible boy of 
fifteen left in charge of fire and ket- 
tles of syrup. 

JOE HARRISON—Larry’s mischiev- 
ous friend of twelve. 

HARVEY LEE—guest from town at 
the Dimner home; he is fourteen. 

HILLARY LEE—also a guest with her 
twin brother, Harvey. 

LUCY DIMNER—Larry’s sister, thir- 
teen years old, 


Time: 
The present. Saturday noon in late 


March. 


Location: 
Maple woods in Eastern Canada. 


Scene: 

A sheltered clearing in the woods 
where a campfire glows. Over the 
fire are hung two black iron kettles 
suspended from a strong horizontal 
pole resting in crotches in upright 
pole at each end. A barrel stands 
nearby. There are trees in the back- 
ground, and close to the fire are logs 
to sit on. Larry is slowly stirring the 
sap in one kettle and whistling lazily. 
He is dressed warmly in sweaters, 
toque, heavy sox and moccasins. His 
parka is thrown over a log. Cocking 
his head on one side he listens, then 
crosses to left of clearing to peer 
through the trees. Joe Harrison and 
Harvey Lee slowly come into view 
pulling a heavy hand-sleigh on which 
are two buckets filled with sap. 

Enter Joe Harrison and Harvey 
Lee—left. 

LARRY (Laughing and lending a 
hand): SO, you finally got back! 

HARVEY: No kidding there, Larry. 
I’m ready to admit I’m all muddled. 
I must just’ as well be in the wilds of 
North America! 

LARRY: You're pretty far north at 
that, Harvey. 

Joe: Sure, and a city boy like you 


A play for 
middle and upper grades 


by Jessie Forster 


(adding in friendly teasing) on his 
vay-cashion is expected to get lost. 
All part of the show. 

LARRY (Looking up from bucket he 
is lifting from sleigh): But, YOU... 
Joe. You know better. You were 
raised in these parts. 

JoE (defensively): Give me two 
years to catch up to you—and I'll call 
every maple by name. 

HARVEY: Self-praise, my lad... 

JOE: So what? It’s the only way 
I ever get any (Sits heavily on log). 
It’s no joke trying to find all the tap- 
ped maples. 

LARRY (Empties sap in barrel, then 
holds empty bucket in hand): Weary 
old man, aren’t you? TOO BAD 
(Pushing Joe over backwards off log) 
Because, there’s work to be done! 

HARVEY (Laughing): Okay. What 
do we do now? 

Jor (Picking himself up): Don’t 
be so eager, Harvey. I tell you, Larry 
is a slave driver . . . no stone left 
unturned and all that. If you’re stay- 
ing all your holidays, you want to 
take it slow-and-easy-like. 

HARVEY: You don’t call this . 
work? Besides, I want to find out all 
I can about making maple syrup so I 
can tell my class after holidays. 

JOE (Dusting himself off): What 
low ambition! (Wearily) I give up. 
Do you want the sap now? 

HARVEY (Teasing): Joe’s sort of 
nice, at that. Giving himself up. 

LARRY: Oh, he’s always gentle 
when he’s hungry. Come on, Joe. It 
isn’t noon, yet. Here, help me empty 
this kettle? You'd better stand back, 
Harvey. A slash from this hot syrup 
makes a nasty burn. (Harvey steps 
out of the way but watches intently, 
ready to help if needed. The syrup 
from second kettle is dipped into large 
container, milk-can type.) 

HARVEY: It’s sort of thin, isn’t it? 
Nice brown, though. 





LARRY: It isn’t finished yet. This 
can goes home, and Mother boils it 
down until it is a thick, rich brown 
and purifies it. 

JOE: Boy! 
hungry! 


Does that make me 


HARVEY (Paying no attention to 
Joe): And if you want maple sugar 
you just keep on boiling? 

LARRY: That’s right. 

Joe: But we leave that for the 
ladies. Once we tried it here in the 
bush and it all stuck to the kettle and 
burned. It was terrible. 

HARVEY: The cleaning up, eh? 
(Kettle is emptied) Now what? 

LARRY: Well, the sap boiling in the 
first kettle comes into this kettle for 
second boiling. The sap in that barrel 
over there comes into this first kettle. 

JoE: We dip (dips) from kettle 
one to kettle two, this way . . . See? 

HARVEY: You mean we pour the 
sap into this first kettle when you get 
it emptied into the second kettle? 

JOE: That’s the bright boy! Then 
you go into the woods and hunt more 
sap. Only it’s plain “bush.” “Woods” 
is for poems and, brother, . . . this is 
no poem! (Picks up pail of sap from 
sleigh) Upsidaisy! 

LARRY: Careful there, Joe. Not too 
full. Now then, Harvey, that’s all 
there is to it. You just watch both 
kettles — your fire — it mustn’t die 
down but on the other hand it mustn't 
get too hot or the kettles will boil 
over. 

HARVEY: But . . . Supposing it 
does start to boil over. What then? 
Joe: You just yell... and run! 

HARVEY: Look you (to Joe), | 
may not have been raised in a sugar 
bush, but I have some sense. What 
do you do, Larry? 

LARRY: Drop a dash of cold sap 
from about here (shows height) to 
act as shock. Or if the syrup is get- 
ting thicker, dip in this piece of fat 
on the stick. See? (Lifts stick with 
fat from hook on side of upright 
stake.) Always keep it handy so you 
can grab it in a flash. 

HARVEY: And that’s all? 

LARRY: That’s all. Then you can 
sit on a log and whistle and dream. 
(Hands in pockets looking down into 
fire): I like it! 

Joe: I’m hungry! 
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Who’s 


LARRY: 
lunch? 

JOE: That’s what I’M wondering. 
| hoped there’d be enough from your 
house—since your mother is putting 
up extra lunch for Harvey, here. And 
seeing she knows I’m here to help 
you. She DOES know, doesn’t she? 

LARRY: Oh, sure. All in all I don’t 
think you'll starve. 

JOE: I hope not! 

ciRLS (Calling from edge of 
woods): YOO-HOO-O0-00-00? 

JOE (Crossing to edge of clearing, 
mimics girls’ call) : YOO-HOO-oo00. 
(Then in his own voice) HI... ? 
In here . . . the old camping ground! 

LARRY (Rising, puts log on fire, 
draws other logs closer up for seats) : 
Here, Harvey, fold these jackets on 
the logs, will you? That sister of 
yours isn’t used to roughing it like 
our Lucy. 

HARVEY (Catching jackets): Don’t 
be silly! Hillary’s as good a sport as 
they come. (Sound of laughter and 
rushing in trees.) 

Enter Lucy Dimner and Hillary 
Lee, left. 

JOE: Saved. At last! 

Lucy (Standing sled up against a 
tree): I thought we’d NEVER get 
here! We coasted down the South 
hill! Hillary (Looks toward her) 
was scared to bits. 

HILLARY: Oh, I was not! But, 
when our sled hit a stump and the 
lunch box went flying into one drift 
and we took a nose-dive for another. 

JOE (Weakly): LUNCH... ? 
Snow ... snowdrift? Oh... Lucy. 

Lucy (Briskly): Cheer up, Joe. 
We found the lunch. I notice it was 
the lunch you were concerned about 
—and not us. (Opens box) Here... 
CATCH. Mother put in double for 
you. 

JOE: That’s my definition of kind- 
ness! 

LARRY (Taking a final look at fire 
and kettles, sits down): You know, 
I'm kind of hungry myself! 

JOE: You don’t say! 

HARVEY (Unwrapping his lunch) : 
What have we here, anyhow? Looks 
like a feast to me. 

HILLARY (Ready to bite into a 
sandwich): Oh, Harvey, it’s grand! 
Egg and bacon sandwiches—THICK 
filling, gingerbread with raisins, an 

(Continued on page 45) 
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To train the child in sight reading, 
arrange notes in the spaces of the 
treble staff of music so they spell 
simple words, such as f-a-c-e, b-e-d, 
c-a-b, a-g-e, c-a-g-e-d, h-e-a-d, f-a-d-e, 
b-e-g, etc. Make drawings and print 
words to be pasted on cards and 
passed to the class. The child goes to 
the board and spells the word on his 
card by writing the proper notes on 
the lines and spaces of the staff. 

For more advanced classes, a game 
of fractions provides another test in 
sight reading which can be turned 
into fun. This is to add different 
fractional values to form notes. Pass 
out cards on which fractional sums 
are printed, as 14 plus 1% equals?, 
Y% plus 4% equals?, 4% plus 1/16 
equals?, etc. The child receiving the 
first card goes to the beard and 
writes a whole note on the staff; the 
next writes a half note with a dot: 
and the last, three sixteenth notes. 




























































































Fun 
with circles 


Circles, half-circles, and parts of 
circles may be used in an infinite 
variety of ways to make animals, peo- 
ple, birds, trees, clowns, toys, flowers, 
and Easter chicks or bunnies. 

Use newspapers for your first les- 
son. When the pupils have cut sever- 
al circles of different sizes, they ar- 
range them on their desks to make 
the animal, toy or flower which they 
choose. If the proportions do not look 
right, they may make a larger or 
smaller circle or maybe a half-circle 
to replace the one they think is not 
right. Encourage them to shift the 
circles about and try many animals 
or even imaginary animals or people 
before deciding on the best one. 

When they are ready for colored 


paper, help them to choose two colors 


which look well together. One color 
with white as a contrast is effective, 
too. Trace around your newspaper 
circles on the colored paper. Interest- 
ing effects may be obtained by using 
your contrasting color for eyes, ears, 
buttons on suits, etc. In people or 
animals, circles of alternate colors 
may be used for the legs. In clowns 
the suit may be half of one color and 
half of the other color with spots of 
the contrasting color on each. Chil- 
dren will use much imagination in 
varying the way in which to use just 
two colors, one against another. 
Your finished circle figures may be 
pasted on a long sheet of paper and 
used as a room decoration or a frieze 
for your library corner. If there are 
many animals and clowns, you might 


Samples of pupils’ work. These figures were made from colored circles of 
various sizes by pupils in Grade II], Davin School, Regina. 
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Some art suggestions 
for primary grades 
by Ruth Pawsor 


have some circus tents made and com 
bine them all into a circus picture. 
If there are many flowers, they mighi 
be used to make a spring bulletin 
board decoration. Toys or people 
might be used, with printing added, 
to make posters. Interesting story 
illustrations might be made of some. 
Rabbits, chickens, baskets and eggs 
might be made of circles and half- 
circles and used for Easter decora- 
tions. If your pupils are very enthus- 
iastic, they may wish to do more than 
one. They might make a small book- 
let of three or four to take home to 
their parents. 





Health Puppets 


FACING: 


Have the children trace and cut 
out and color the parts of the “vege- 
table people.” Mrs. Carrot’s legs and 
arms are marked with A’s, Miss 
Tomato’s with B’s, and Mr. Celery’s 
with X’s. Punch holes through the 
letters on the arms, legs and bodies. 
Fasten parts together with paper 
brads movable or pointed figures, or 
with small loops of string if they are 
to be puppets. In assembling, the 
longer ovals are the upper parts of 
the legs, the shorter ovals are for 
the arms. Miss Tomato does not 
have any upper legs. 

In order to use the figures cs 
puppets, slightly loose strings mu:t 
be tied to the hands, knees and 
head. These strings are fastened :0 
a stick or, pencil. Moving the stick 
will produce action in the puppets. 
Better results will be obtained ‘f 
the project is mounted on cardboaid 
before cutting. 
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Magic 
spell 


Mnemonic 
tricks 
for your students 


by Donald S. Klopp. 


Reprinted by 
courtesy of 


The Clearing House. 


For over seventeen years this writ- 
er has been reading the imprecations 
of both secondary-school and college 
authorities against the poor spelling 
habits of youth today. Can anything 
practical be done about these habits? 

Perhaps nothing practical, but 
something impractical, something a 
trifle magical with a faint aura of 
hocus-pocus. All the saner things 
have been tried and found wanting: 
word lists, special demon groupings, 
rules, syllabication, pronunciation ex- 
ercises, visualization, contextual us- 
age, and the like. 


In apparent desperation we might 
try reviving an idea from the almost 
defunct theory of mnemonics, which 
is defined as the art or science of 
aiding the memory. Despite consider- 
able pressure, mnemonics is not quite 
out of this world completely. If, for 
example, you were quickly to ask a 
friend of yours how many days there 
are in October, May, March, and 
April, the chances are tremendous 
that he would say, “That’s easy. Wait 
a minute—Thirty days hath Septem- 
ber ...” Eventually you would get 
your answer, second-handed as it 
were. He, even as you and I, is sup- 
porting himself on a. mnemonic 
crutch. In other words, he is borrow- 
ing from the laws of association to 
obtain a “fixing device.” 

In secondary school the average 
pupil stands in need of some mne- 
monic crutches to shore up sagging 
spelling. If he is average, he can 
spell thousands of words correctly, 
yet be a rather proficient misspeller. 
A careful investigation would show 
that he is misspelling the same words 


_ time after time. Indeed, he may studi- 


ously have been practicing varying 
forms of the same word for the past 
ten years. 


It is easy to call such a person lazy 
or careless or, on humid days, even 
stupid. Is it true? Wouldn’t adults, 
in their more veracious moments, also 
have to admit that although they can 
spell thousands of words, there are 
some that they have been misspelling 
(We're not just sure of them, you 
know!) since the days of the first 
Roosevelt? 

It isn’t laziness, either. We look 
them up dutifully or, if it’s nothing 
to be ashamed of, ask our wives. Then 
we write the word correctly, look at it 
long, utter a few sulphurous promises 


_easy to remember. 


about next time, and, in_ short, 
“learn” it. The next time we have 
occasion to write the same word, back 
we go again through the same pro- 
cedure, though perhaps adding a little 
more fervor to step three. After a 
decade we succeed in wearing out that 
certain page in the dictionary and 
our wives’ tempers, sometimes both. 

At this point we might call for a 
magic spell, for a mnemonic. If we 
can make some association among the 
word, its spelling, and some third 
entity—even nonentity—we will re- 
member all three better than if we had 
looked it up in a dictionary. Some 
years ago the writer was discussing 
the psychology of mnemonics with a 
class, and getting them to admit their 
inability to spell certain words (like 
grammar). Several admitted that 
they had been unsure of the spelling 
of grammar for more than six years. 
To encourage them to speak, the writ- 
er freely confessed that he too had 
certain words which it seemed he 
was forever looking up in the diction- 
ary. One such word was guarantee. 

A girl in the class said, “Oh, that’s 
Can you spell 
guard?” 

“Why, yes, that’s easy: g-u-a-r-d 

“Then,” added the pupil, “how can 
you forget it? Your guarantee is 
your guard.” 

It need hardly be added here that 
the smudge marks in the writer's 
dictionary, at the top of the page 
headed “guar-”, have at long last 
begun to fade out. 

Before listing a number of the 
magic crutches that pupils have found 
helpful in the past, it might be well 
to issue a few cautions. An associa- 
tion for one person is not always good 
for another. The associations you 
think up for yourself are better than 
the claimed masterpieces of others. 
Most important of all, the more 
startling, the stranger, the weirder an 
association is, the better it will be 
remembered. They certainly ouglit 
to be more startling and impressive 
than the connotation of the word per 
se. 

The following list contains exari- 


” 
. 


ples of mnemonics new and old in tle § 





1“No device which works is too simyle § 
or too ridiculous to be tried.”—Char!:s ff 


Swain Thomas, The Teaching of Englih 
in the Secondary School. (Other autho i- 
ties, including Vizetelly, Opdycke, and 
Ward, concur.) 
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field of spelling. You can easily go 
m from here with ideas for your own 
ersonal spelling demons, as well as 
or any Satanic favorites that may 
port about in your pupils’ papers. 


l 
e 
t 
t 
|. stationery stationary 
t 


2. weird—It almost sounds like WE 
when you say it! 

3. all right—How would alwrong 
look to you? 

1. hear—You have to use your EAR 
for this one. 

>. capitOl—You can even see the 
dome in it. 

». principal—He should be your 
pal; if he isn’t, you can wish 
it, at least. 

7. nickel—The usual price charged 
to ride on one in N.Y.C. 

». there—Easy to find, just here and 
there. 

), together—the objective of many 
males: to get her. When the 
objective is won, they are to- 
gether. 

10, tenant—as crowded as an ant in 
an ants’ nest. 

ll. separates—Pa rates 100% on this 
one. . 

12. whose—Who possesses the hose? 
Easy on this one. 

13. independent—We made quite a 
dent in England in 1776. 

14. villain—He is often hiding in her 
villa. 

15. altar—Easy to get stuck on this 
one, especially when you're led 
to one. 

16. piece—Slice the first piece thin. 

17. gram mar—Anyone can spell the 


first half. Copy the second 
part from the first, in reverse 
order. 

l 

i 

v 


li. existence 
19. laboratory—a place for careful 
work, 
c 
0 


p 
l 
2(' complement 
t 
e 
. 
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21. currant—You wouldn’t find an 
insect near an electric current, 
would you? 

22. noticeable — The wrong way 
would put a CABLE in the 
word, making it almost un- 
pronounceable. 

23. arctic—found near the top of the 
great circle. 

24. embarrass —— When you say the 
alphabet, one r goes with one 
s; therefore, it would be logi- 
cal to have two r’s go with two 
s’s. Or maybe you'd better 
make your own mnemonic. 

25. village—Very logical to find a 
village built around a villa. 

26. desert (n.) & dessert (n.)—A 
desert is a dry, arid, place, not 
much to it; a place to get 
through as quickly as possible. 
On the other hand, you linger 
longer over dessert, even when 
you write it. 


27. witch—We itch to think of it. On 
the other hand, which is very 
much like who. 


28. misspell—No wonder the girls 
don’t have much trouble with 
this one! They’re in league. 


29. accommodate — This is best re- 
membered together with the 
word recommend, another de- 
mon. Accommodate is the big- 
ger word. No wonder it can 
accommodate a few more let- 
ters. 


30. too—One pupil said he could re- 
member this one because the 
sound of it is usually longer 
than the sound of. to; it’s 
about as long as the call of an 
owl and can be made to re- 
semble one (if you draw a 
long “t” bar over the “o’s” 
and put a dot inside each 
“eh 

31. angel—Think of the word angel- 
ic which comes from it. If 
misspelled, angelic could hard- 
ly be pronounced. 


32. Jones’ and James’-—Do those who 
write it Jone’s and Jame’s 
know that they have no right 
to change a person’s name to 
Mr. Jone or Mr. Jame? 


33. does—Connect it up in some fan- 


tastic way with deer, with a 
doe, with a whole herd of does. 


34. privilege—Protect your school 
privileges. Keep your i’s on 
your privileges. 

35. The hardest spelling rule concerns 
when to double a final conson- 
ant and when not to. Those 
who cannot understand this 
five-part rule can often see, 
through inductive. learning, 
how a single consonant favors 
a long sound and a double 
consonant a short sound. Ex- 
amples will make it clear: 

hated—hatted 
mated—matted 
fated—fatted 
rated—“ratted” 
bated—batted 
dined—dinned 
planed—planned 
writing—written 


36. The most difficult, almost clueless 
words, are the scores of ie and 
ei words. Here again, most of 
us must admit we don’t really 
know how to spell the words 
in isolation; we know some 
mnemonic, some magic charm 
to cast out our bad spells. Five 
of these magic charms. are 
listed below. Any one that is 
thoroughly understood will 
help. The first (a) is most 
inclusive, has very few excep- 
tions: 

a. Use i before e 
Except after c, 
Or when sounded like a, 
As in neighbor and weigh; 
Also their, height, and lei- 
sure, 
Weird, seize, and seizure. 
b. Celia (e follows c; i follows 
1) 


c. Alice 


d. Ice 


e. Sometimes an anecdote will 
be better still. Try the one 
about the exasperated teach- 
er who was having no luck 
teaching the ie’s and ei's. 
As a last resort he scratched 
his head and decided tv 
write in large letters the two 
main ideas of the lesson. On 
the board he wrote “lI— 
cE” and thundered, “If you 
only could get that into your 
heads, you’d never forget 
it!” 








I live in Chicago, the largest city 
in Illinois and the second largest city 
in the United States. It is truly a 
great city. It is on Lake Michigan 
and is America’s greatest lake port. 
It is the greatest railroad center in 
the country. It has the greatest stock- 
yards and meat-packing plants in the 
world. The University of Chicago is 
one of the greatest educational insti- 
tutions in the United States. Chicago 
is like a giant with a hundred hands. 
It does many things: slaughtering. 
meat-packing, automobile manufac- 
turing. making farm machinery. and 
shipping iron and steel products. 

But other “Prairie 
State” are equally great. Illinois is 
in the heart of the great corn belt. 
and corn is our most famous crop. 
Wheat. oats and hay are other big 
erops. 

My teacher takes us on many trips. 
Once we visited a farm after the corn 
husking had been done. The cattle 
ind hogs were feasting in the fields 


parts of our 


on the left-over ears of corn. The 
best and fattest hogs are fed corn. 
The cornstalks are saved for cattle 
feed, too. Some of the corn is made 
into meal for bread and puddings. 
cornstarch, corn syrup. and breakfast 
foods. 

We also East St. 
which is the largest horse and mule 
market in the world. It is on the Mis- 
souri River opposite St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and the two cities are con- 
nected by a bridge. 

On Lincoln’s birthday my class 
took a week-end trip to Springfield. 
the capital. The city has so many 
reminders of Lincoln. you feel as if 


visited Louis. 


he were alive. We visited the Lincoln 
Library. saw the Lincoln Tomb, and 
as we walked through the streets we 
found many plaques which commem- 
orated high points in Lincoln’s life. 

Springfield is in the center of a rich 
coal mining district. Illinois is the 
third largest producer of coal in the 
United States. 





The second in a series 
of juvenile travelogues 


by Miriam Gilbert 


If we have time we are going to 
visit, Joliet, Quincy. Peoria, Rock- 
ford and other cities in Illinois. | 
hope vou. too. will be able to see 
these places. 

Activities 
1. Locate the following places on the 
map on page 13. 

a. Chicago 
h. East St. Louis 
'. Springfield 

d. Joliet 

e. Quincy 

f. Peoria 

g. Rockford 
2. Why is Chicago like a giant with 
a hundred hands? 

3. If you visited Springfield 
would see many reminders of what 
president ? 

1. What city in Illinois would you 
prefer to visit? 

5. Why do you think that Illinois wa- 
chosen as the state to be discussed in 


you 


this magazine? 





Farmer Bill 


by Dorothy Morrison 


Draw an elevator first. as well as vou 
are able. 

Then with eraser rub away the slant 
sides of the gable. 

Draw a straight line up and down 
it’s not a minute till 

You’ve made a dandy pencil sketch 
of sturdy Farmer Bill. 
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Little green 


schoolhouse 


That attractive little green build- 
ing at the Warner Bros. Studios, look- 
ing like a child’s dream of a country 
school house, is not a prop for a 
motion picture. It’s the real thing and 
the scene of intensive scholastic en- 
deavor by all movie children under 
eighteen working at the studio. 

Resident teacher and principal of 
this little school is Lois Horn, who 
has been with Warner Bros. for 
eighteen years. At the desks in her 
classrooms have sat such famous 
stars as Lana Turner, Mickey Rooney, 
Bonita Granville, Loretta Young, 
Joyce Reynolds, Ann Shirley, Anita 
Louise, Wanda Hendrix, and the 
Mauch twins. 

According to state law all children 
under eighteen must ‘receive three 
hours of schooling each day while 
working on a picture. Miss Horn, 
a firm believer in hard work, is con- 
vinced that not only is it important 
for the child’s education, but also 
that the youngsters are much happier 
being kept busy during the hours 
they are not working on the set. 

Miss Horn, who has a happy facul- 
ty of combining discipline with a 
spirit of friendship towards her actor- 
pupils, maintains that movie children 
are not a bit different from other chil- 
dren. Some are excellent students, 
others are not. The average is just 
about what you would find in any 
school. The one possible difference 
which Miss Horn has observed is 
that movie children are a bit more 
obedient and responsive to instruc- 
tions. That is probably a carry-over 


14 


On Warner Bros. lot 


to the school room from the sound 
stage where they know they must 
obey the orders of the director. 

Conducting a school for movie 
children has its problems and its ad- 
vantages. On the problem side is the 
fact that the children are of all ages 
and come from a wide variety of 
schools and that the teachers often 
work with them for only a limited 
period before they return to their 
regular schools. 

On the other hand, as the teachers 
work much more closely with the 
children than in a large public school 
class, they are better able to discover 
their scholastic weaknesses and cor- 
rect them. A teacher at the Warner 
Bros. school is not permitted to 
handle more than ten children, and 
in most cases only one or two children 
are under instruction. In the three 
hours the pupils learn more than 
during the regular longer school day, 
as they are receiving what amounts 
to private tutoring. 

In addition to the regulation cours- 


‘es in which the same books and as- 


signments are used as in the Cali- 
fornia public schools, Miss Horn has 
discussions with her charges on such 
subjects as current government and 
economic conditions, the importance 
of saving money, and the necessity of 
keeping one’s sense of values when 
money is rolling in. 

Miss Horn encourages all her chil- 
dren to prepare for another career in 
addition to acting so that they will 
have something else to fall back upon 
if calls do not continue to come in 





their precarious profession. For girls 
Miss Horn maintains the old-fash- 
ioned idea that the greatest career is 
building a successful and happy mar- 
riage. 

As the present new school term be- 
gins Miss Horn has two beautiful 
girls, Debbie Reynolds and Alice Kel- 
ley, as her regular students. Both 
girls were recently signed to Warner 
Bros. contracts as a result of their 
outstanding performances in school 
plays. Though the girls are pleased 
with their new school, Debbie admits 
that she is a bit disappointed that 
she won’t be cheer leader for foot- 
ball games as she had expected. 

Among her recent pupils Miss Horn 
singles out Ted Donaldson as a par- 
ticularly good student. “He has a 
wonderful ability to concentrate,” she 
says. “He would go through a tre- 
mendously difficult scene with Alexis 
Smith in ‘The Decision of Christo- 
pher Blake,’ but a few minutes later 
he could become completely absorbed 
in an algebra problem.” 

Miss Horn recalls that Lana Tur- 
ner, though reasonably good in her 
other studies, had one weakness— 
ancient history. During a class on 
the set one morning Lana admitted 
her complete bewilderment by the 
subject. An electrician on the set 
asked Miss Horn if she thought Lana 
would ever learn her history. Look- 
ing at him, and then looking back at 
Lana, Miss Horn then admitted out 
loud, “I don’t think it matters very 
much after all, because Lana will 
eventually be earning a salary in four 
figures while I'll still be teaching 
school.” After telling the story, Miss 
Horn added, “I was right that.time.” 

The students take examinations al 
the Los Angeles Board of Education 
Offices. As misbehavior in school or 
failure to pass courses eliminates 
them from the cast of a picture, the 
child actors have this added incentiv.: 
to study. 


The teachers at the little gree 
school house must hold Californi: 
Secondary credentials and must pass 
the Los Angeles City Teachers’ exam- 
inations. A department in the Los 
Angeles Board of Education assigns 
teachers to the studios as they ar? 
required. The salaries are paid bv 
the studios and the teachers work 01 
a daily basis, as the number of chi - 


(Continued on page 47) 
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“Give us something new and dif- 
ferent in the art field,” is the cry of 
teachers everywhere, and here it is, 
a project that will hold the interest of 
every child from first grade up... 
Felt Craft! 


Felt is an easily handled material 
that can be cut, sewed and cemented 
to other surfaces and will stand a 
zood deal of abuse from small hands. 

Its many possibilities for use in 
the classroom include study in color 
harmony and design, decoration by 
means of applique on window cur- 
tains, shades, blackboard borders, 
wastepaper baskets, or art projects 
-orrelated with academic subject mat- 
er such as felt pictures or posters 
illustrating foreign lands, historic 
hemes, nature studies, and craft work 
n connection with holidays and spe- 
ial activities. 


Attractive school and class badges 
‘an be made of felt, and the children 
in the lower grades will be delighted 
to wear red, blue and green cut-out 
inimals or flower badges to indicate 
whether they are in A, B, or C class. 


In the illustration in the center 
are a number of suggestions for the 
use of felt. The next picture shows a 
Tyrolean belt made of felt strips three 
or four inches long sewed together 
until the desired length is obtained. 
Felt is appliqued in contrasting col- 
ors to form the decoration. | 

Top right is a picture building 
game for the primary grades. Cut 
a number of small squares, triangles 
and other geometric shapes and let 
the children create animals, flowers, 
houses and people by simply pressing 
them down on a sheet of dark felt 
which is backed with cardboard. The 
small shapes will adhere temporarily 
to the felt sheet, but can be easily 
brushed or picked off to form an- 
other picture. This project can be 


correlated with spelling or arithmetic 
drills, 


In the center picture you can see a 
needle-case for Mother, or Penwiper 
for Dad. It consists of two red felt 
hearts with three squares of flan- 
nelette or any white material fas- 
tened between them. 

Next is a bouquet of felt flowers 
nade by sticking thin hairpins or 
doubled wires through the petals and 
winding the stems thus formed with 
g°een crepe paper or ribbon. A red 
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Felt craft 





paper heart would make a nice back- 
ground for the flowers. 

Appropriate silhouette plaques may 
be made of felt and framed or 
mounted on cardboard. The little 
patriotic badge is appropriate for 
Washington or Lincoln birthday cele- 
brations. 

In the picture below is a doll made 
of circles cut from the scraps of 
other projects. The felt circles are 
cut in three sizes, small for arms and 
legs, medium for the head, large for 
the body. These are strung together 
on wire. The wire should be twice 
the length of the finished doll and 
bent in half. Starting at the top of 
the head, push both ends of the wire 
down through the circles of felt, thus 
forming the head and body. Then 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Courtesy 
move 


by Ruth I. Anderson 

















This stage makeup may be constructed in numerous ways, depending on the 
material at hand and the grade. 





Since children are naturally social 
human beings why not give them 
such training as will develop thei: 
personalities into the most pleasing 
of the most desired of all traits to 
acquire. If this training is begun 
when a child is small much can _ be 
accomplished. 

After a careful study of Courtesy 
Rules and actions which go to make 
people happy and sociable I worked 
out the following idea. 

A large frame was made represent. 
ing a stage. Suitable scenery wa- 
made for the background. Curtain- 
were made and adjusted in front ol 
the stage so that they might be pulled 
when necessary. A small board wa- 
fastened to the top of the front of the 
stage so that large cards designating 
the scene enacted could be inserted 
preceding the act. These signs could 
be quickly slipped in from the side 

An announcer introduces the pro 
gram and explains the procedure. 
There will be ten scenes with the 
curtains being pulled at the close o! 
each scene. The card naming the 
scene will be changed for each act. 

The following scenes were then 
presented by the children. each group 
carrying out their own ideas and in- 
terpretations of the courtesy rule in- 
volved. 

Introductions 

This included introductions of 
school friends, parents. and guests 
Table Manners 

A table was set and a host and a 
hostess presided with children and 
guests. Conduct at the table and cor- 
rect eating habits were brought out 
very cleverly. 

Telephone 

Courtesy in using the telephone. 
Demonstration of business and 
friendly calls. 

Proper Conduct 

In school. On the street. At home. 
Respect 

Parents. Older people. School. 
lag. Church, © 
Courteous Sayings 

This was done by performing litt! 
acts where the expressions, thank 
you, please, pardon me, etc.. ‘were 


needed. 
Kind Deeds 


Several little acts of kindness were 
given showing how children might 


help other people. 
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Cooperation 

Working together harmoniously. 
Apologies 

Since everyone makes mistakes o1 
does things for which he is sorry two 
children demonstrated how these mis- 
takes may be made right. 
Cheerfulness 

Several children were singing while 
working and showed how much more 
‘an be accomplished when a person 
is happy. This also showed how much 
pleasanter it is to be around people 
who are happy and cheerful. 

I am sure the above plan will give 
vour children some valuable training. 
Of course IT do not mean that we 
should have courtesy rules for chil- 
dren to memorize and practice me- 
vhanically. Talk over with your 
hildren the things which make pleas- 
ing personalities and help individuals 
to get along better with their associ- 
ites. The children will be 
their 
procedures and adjust themselves ac- 
cordingly. However. they need di- 
recting and supervision in the matter. 
For after all should not we as teachers 
train our children to be citizens who 
will do their part in making this 
world a happier place in which to live. 
An Added Feature... 

After staging the movie as outlined. 
have the children make a poster or 
illustration depicting one or more of 
the ten scenes. List the ten scenes on 
the blackboard and allow each child 
to pick their own scene to illustrate. 
When they have completed the pic- 
tures, place them on the wall and have 
each child explain his picture and 
hold open discussion. 
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by Eloise J. Jensen 


Every teacher, whether in a city 
system. small town or rural school. 
is at some time confronted with the 
problem of children who want to 
“be in” everything and parents who 
want their child in everything. 

It is wise, at the beginning of the 
year. to locate and record for the 
future the following information: 

1. Those who are good singers. 

2. Those who are uncertain sing- 
ers (those who can’t seem to 
get the idea of going up or 
down). 

3. Those with rhythm (for dane- 
ing and rhythm work.) 

1. Those (for 
readings. choral work, etc.). 


who recite well 
5. Those with dramatic ability. 
The talented few will be clamoring 
to be on each and every program 
while those without special talents 
are left out. Start from the beginning 
to train the uncertain singers. Those 
lacking in rhythm can be taught 
rhythm. They can be taught to lis- 
ten. hear. and feel it through count- 
ing. clapping. tapping and drawing 
lines on the board. etc. In a rhythm 
band put them in the band but give 
them extra training. Teach simple 
folk dances to your music groups. 
They are interesting on programs. 
In our town many organizations 
were always asking the children to 
appear on programs. or the children 
volunteered to be on the program. 
None of us wish to stifle a child’s ini- 
tiative or creative ability, but we 
must consider this: a poor perform- 


Planned 
programs 


ance of school children reflects on 
the superintendent, the teacher, the 
leader of the organization, the par- 
ents and—-to top it all off—embar- 
rasses the child. If you also teach 
music in the school, your face will 
burn and tongues will wag if some 
extemporaneous song is sprung on 
the astonished public with all 
concerned singing completely off key, 
and dissonance running riot. 

At the beginning of the year, ex- 
plain to the children that when they 
are asked to be on a program (out- 
side of school) they will avoid em- 
harrassment to themselves, their par- 
ents and the helpless public, if they 
wisely say: “I will consult my mother 
and my teacher to see what we have 
prepared for such an occasion.” Thus 
a suitable selection of songs, read- 
ings, recitations, piano pieces, etc. 
can be chosen. 

For children who have not had 
any special training, plan from the 
beginning to put them in some group 
activity such as folk dancing, a square 
dance, heel and toe polka, choral 
speaking, rhythm band, or in singing 
groups. Every child must be given 
a chance to perform and to be on 
the program. If special costumes are 
needed. keep in mind the children 
who will be unable to afford ex- 
pensive costumes, and arrange ac- 
cordingly. 

Above all do the following: 

1. Include all. 

2. Make simplicity the keynote. 

3. Plan simple costuming. 


(Continued on page 43) 





Fun in arithmetic 


for fifth 


and sixth grade 


Each child makes a graph of 18 
squares the length of the paper, and 
12 squares the width of the paper. 
In the margin opposite the twelve 
rows write the name of the four 
fundamental processes. (This group- 


ing will appear 3 times.) The first 
four rows will hold common num- 
bers; the next four, fractions; and 
the last four decimals. 

After the class has covered the 
work 18 test problems are given. The 


& 


COMMON NUMBERS 


FRACTIONS 


DECIMALS 





number of problems worked correct- 
ly determine the length of the dash 
and the squares are colored accord- 
ingly. In this way the child can see 
immediately, in which process fur- 
ther drill is necessary. 


ADD + 

SUBTRACT — 
MULTIPLY X 
DIVIDE = 


ADD + 

SUBTRACT — 
MULTIPLY X 
DIVIDE = 


ADD + 

SUBTRACT— 
MULTIPLY X 
DIVIDE + 
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Book Club Selections 


The Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions for March are: 

For boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years 

of age: 

JONATHAN AND THE RainBow. By 
Jacob Blanck. Houghton Mifjlin 
Co. $2.00 

“or boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years 

f age: 

ViorE Favorite Stories, OLD AND 
New, FoR Boys anp Giris. By 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg. Doubleday 
& Co. $3.75 

“or older girls, 12 to 16 years of age: 

3ETTY LoRING, ILLUSTRATOR. Written 
and Illustrated by Jessica Lyon. 
Julian Messner. $2.50 

or older boys, 12 to 16 years of age: 

{AFF: THE STORY OF AN ENGLISH 
Setter. By F. E. Rechnitzer. The 
John C. Winston Co. $2.50 


Books for the Teacher 


\NTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LITERA- 
TURE. Compiled by Edna Johnson, 
Carrie E. Scott & Evelyn R. Sickels. 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. 1948. 1114 p. 
$7.50 
Teachers who have worn out their 

copy of the 1935 edition of this valu- 

able book will be glad to know that 
they can now purchase a brand-new 

1948 edition. 

The anthology (which is really far 
more than an anthology) is divided 
into eleven sections: 

Mother Goose Rhymes and Non- 
sense Verse 

Fables 

Folk Tales 

Folklore That Has Inspired Good 
Music 

Myths 

Legends and Hero Stories 

Literary Fairy Tales 

Old Testament Stories 

Non-Fiction 

Fiction 

Poetry 

The section called “Folklore That 
Has Inspired Good Music” is new in 
this edition, as is also the section on 
“South American folklore.” The “Na- 
ture” and “Biography” sections of 
the earlier edition have been replaced 


ly a more comprehensive “Non-Fic- 
tion” section. Among the new mate- 
tial which has been added is: James 
‘hurber’s “Many Moons,” A. A. 
‘tilne’s “The Three Foxes,” and Rud- 
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yard Kipling’s “How the Camel Got 
Its Hump.” 

The first part of the book gives 
material for children’s reading and 
has as its aim: “(1) to help teachers, 
librarians, and parents to know how 
to choose good books for children; 
(2) to give as many models as pos- 
sible as supplementary material for 
manuals on children’s literature and 
as “touchstones” in judging other 
books; also to supply the actual read- 
ing matter that will interest boys and 
girls at different ages; (3) to furnish 
at the end of each section a selected 
bibliography briefly annotated.” 

The second part of the book will 
prove especially helpful to teachers, 
for it gives background material on 
the history of children’s literature, 
some juvenile fiction which is of his- 
torical interest, information about il- 
lustrators of children’s books and 
some of the actual illustrations, the 
Newberry and Caldecott Awards, a 
graded reading list (34 pages), bi- 
ographical notes, a pronouncing glos- 
sary, and a comprehensive index. 


TEACHING THROUGH THE ELEMENT- 
ARY ScHOooL Liprary. By Margar- 
et Kessler Walraven and Alfred L. 
Hall-Quest. New York: The H.W. 
Wilson Company. 1948. 183 pages. 
$3.00 
This volume is addressed to the 

classroom teacher and has as its aim 

“to help her teach with books and 

varied materials and to guide her 

pupils in a satisfying use of the li- 

brary and its collections.” 


hook shelf 
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The chapter headings are: 

Comprehensive Reading Guidance 

Stimulating Reading 

Selecting Books for Children to 
Grow On: Recreational and Supple- 
mentary Reading 

Selecting Books for Children to 
Grow On: Reference Collection 

Magazines for Boys and Girls 

Short Cuts for Finding and Keep- 
ing Teaching Materials—Lists and 
Aids 

The Card Catalog as a Short Cut 
for Finding Material 

Library Information Tests 

Teaching Care and Ownership of 
Books 

Audio-Visual Aids to Teaching 

Principles of Teaching Through the 
Library 

A bibliography accompanies each 
chapter. 


Appendices include a list of “Books 
Every Library Should Have” and 
“Aids for the Teacher-Librarian.” 

Teachers will find here practical 
helps for varying their tegching pro- 
cedures, providing for individual dif- 
ferences, and enriching the curricu- 
lum. We especially liked the section 
devoted to teaching the use of the dic- 
tionary, and there is no teacher who - 
will not profit by reading the chapter 
on “Teachirig Care and Ownership of 
Books.” Did YOU know that the 
holes hacked out of library copies of 
encyclopedias and magazines are a 
direct result of our demanding illus- 
trated notebooks, units, and projects 
from our pupils? 

(Continued on page 48) 





On 
acquiring 
al 
education 


“Let's prepare 


our children 
for life,” 
says 


S. W. Steinson 


Traditionally, teachers tend to lay 
too much emphasis upon the acqui- 
sition of facts. Facts are important 
as a basis upon which to build, in 
solving problems, in formulating opin- 
ions, and in making judgments. As 
an end in themselves they are of lit- 
tle value. Unfortunately, many final 
examinations are successfully passed 
by the mere routine of mechanical 
memory work. 

It is almost a pathetic sight to wit- 
ness the majority of pupils prepare for 
their final examinations. They feel 
(how else could they feel?) that to 
achieve éxcellence in any subject they 
must, insofar as they are able, be 
ready to recall all the factual infor- 
mation with which they have been 
bombarded during the year, on some 
one particular day of the year. Ev- 
eryone knows that most of these facts 
will soon be forgotten. If the em- 
phasis is upon facts, and the facts are 
forgotten, wherein lies the gain? The 
result, for the most part, is a vacuum. 

As a matter of fact, children prob- 
ably receive permanent injury 
through over-development of their 
memories. We are trying to make 


20 


“quiz kids” of them all. Actually, in 
order to preserve mental sanity and 
balance, the majority of facts should 
be promptly forgotten as soon as we 
have used them for our immediate 
purposes. The educated person does 
not try to become a walking encyclo- 
pedia. He knows that the facts are 
well preserved in the books on the 
shelf. and busies himself with more 
important things. The one who trie= 
to store in his mind hundreds of in- 
significant details loses out when it 
comes to developing reasoning pow- 
er. Once having used these details in 
the solution of problems ef one type 
or another, we know where to find 
this material to use it 
again. 


if we need 

In the course of acquiring an edu- 
cation, in or out of school, the student 
comes in contact with certain facts 
which require almost constant use. 
and these eventually become a part 
of his permanent equipment. Except 
for examination purposes there is no 
point in trying to remember those 
which he requires less frequently. 
They are taken care of by his helpers. 
the books which should at all times 
be available to the student, even dur- 
ing final examinations. In the years 
subsequent to his school life, is there 
much likelihood that his future em- 
ployer will refuse to allow him to use 
a text to check up on some important 
detail relative to the problem in 
hand? The acquiring of an education 
(which does not consist of memoriz- 
ing factual material) should be made 
as natural in school as out of school. 

There is a certain type of pupil 
who develops the art of passing final 
examinations without much regard 
for the educational value of the course 
involved. There are others, just as 
clever, who rebel at the thought of 
such a useless procedure. The result- 
ing distribution of scores need have 
no relation to the actual education re- 
ceived. Instead, the scores probably 
measure some characteristic entirely 
different from that which was origin- 
ally intended. If tests are given at all. 
they should be given without warn- 
ing in order to make them a part of 
the educative process. In this way we 
meet the pupil as he is, the condition 
to which he will naturally revert in a 
few days or weeks after “cramming” 
for a previously announced examina- 
tion. 


If the foregoing observations are 


correct, we feel that, temporarily ai 
least, the skids would be completel, 
knocked from under our feet. If we 
do not proceed to prepare children 
for final examinations, what can we 
do? The answer is simple. We can 
begin to concentrate upon the real 
objectives of education—somethin: 
we could never do with examination 
looming continually in the bach 
ground. It will require continued pe:- 
sistence to get away from a systein 
which has permeated our lives since 
childhood. However, the art of teach- 
ing will never come into its own until 
the familiar final examination passes 
into the limbo of forgotten things. 


What a relief it would be if we 
could start out the school year with 
the thought: No more examinations 
to think about! Teachers who are 
tradition-bound would probably op- 
pose such a change on the grounds 
that it would lead to poor teaching. 
It is more likely that, in time, teach- 
ing would improve tremendously. At 
present the final examination covers 
a multitude of sins. It is very easy 
to conceal a superficial teaching ef- 
fort by applying a heavy coat of ex- 
amination veneer at the term’s end. 
On the other hand, if there were no 
term examinations, there would be an 
immediate attempt to place some oth- 
er objective in its place. Many of us 
would begin by considering carefully 
the preamble to our course of studies. 
which we have not had time to con- 
sider in the past. It is possible that 
a few teachers would do nothing un- 
der these circumstances. Such teach- 
ers probably did nothing before 
but the final examination saved them. 

Let us briefly consider some of the 
educational activities which could be 
carried on in a school where prope: 
emphasis could be placed upon def- 
inite objectives other than fact-learn- 
ing. 

First, we might organize the schvol 
population as a miniature society. 
This procedure would break down 
many barriers which exist within ou: 
schools at present, but that would be 
all to the good. Segregating children 
in schoolrooms is at best an artificial 
situation because the children are xc- 
tually taken out of their natural en- 
vironment. The best we can do, there- 
fore, is to create within the school a 
type of environment which will pre: 
pare children as well as possible ww 
take part in real life situations. This 
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MARCH 17 


It’s fun to wear something green 
on St. Patrick’s Day! It is fun to 
make something green, too! So here 
is a greeting card or party favor for 
March 17! 

Have the children ask their moth- 
ers for some green scraps of gingham 
from her piece-bag. In this card both 
a green-and-white-checkered 
and plain green were used. 

The four patterns necessary are: 
hat, coat, shamrock, and _ trousers. 
After you have traced this picture. 
cut it up. Then on any available 
green scraps, trace around and cut 
out the four pieces to be appliqued on. 
for that popular “built-up” effect. 

Cut the gingham or cotton with 
sharp scissors, and try not to fray the 
edges. Outline the face, hand, and 
foot with ink, and fill in with a light 
orange crayon or watercolor. Out- 
line letters with ink, too, then with 
green. Make the edges of the card 
and the small shamrocks green. 

You have an amusing design. now 
just particularly for the Day! 


cotton 


breen 
gingham 
greeting 


A card or 

party favor 

for March 17 

by 

Agnes Choate Wonson 





can be done successfully in innumer- 
able ways if the teacher recognizes the 
need, and is endowed with a reason- 
ably good imagination. The very 
thought of embarking on such a pro- 
cedure may seem formidable, but 
what can we expect with no practice? 
Real concentration upon such a pos- 
sibility may bring striking results. 
Secondly. we should attempt to 
make our school organization as 
democratic as possible. The great 
majority of our schools can be de- 
scribed as patches of tiny dictator- 
ships dotted all over the prairie. al- 
though there is a bit of democratic 
frosting thrown in here and there. 
Many of us can write high-sounding 
sentiments about the democratic way 
of life, but often these sentiments have 
little relation to what we do in the 
classroom. If we are preparing pu- 
pils to take their places in a demo- 
cratic society, it would be a splendid 
idea to try to show them what a 
democratic organization is like. The 
objective to aim at would be as much 
pupil-control of the school organiza- 
tion as possible. As teachers, many of 
us would be found wanting in this 
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respect, so that a searching analysis 
of the whole problem would be a step 
in the right direction. 

Our school organization would give 
us many opportunities to develop 
good habits on the part of children— 
habits which have been tried through- 
out the centuries, and found good by 
the race. A good education in habit- 
formation, in health for example, does 
not consist of being able to enumerate 
desirable health habits on a piece of 
paper; it depends, rather, upon the 
extent to which these habits are actu- 
ally practiced by the pupils. When 
the “memory” system begins to func- 
tion in high gear there is frequently 
little relation between 
knowledge and practice. 

We could develop skills with a view 
to teaching boys and girls to ap- 
proach their problems in a scientific 
manner. They should know how to 
look for what they need, and be able 
to evaluate critically what they read 
and hear. Initiative and resourceful- 
ness could be developed in this man- 
ner. By the time most children pass 
their elementary grades their initia- 
tive has been deadened to an appre- 


theoretical 


ciable extent and then the secondary 
system proceeds to kill it completely. 
Instead of developing qualities of 
leadership, we are educating our chil- 
dren as if they were to step into a 
totalitarian state. We are thus con- 
fronted with a strange phenomenon: 
high school graduates, who, on the 
one hand, are a fine looking group. 
possess high I.Q.’s and great poten- 
tialities, but on the other hand, who 
possess a smattering of unrelated 
factual knowledge. and little educa- 
tion. 

What would be more effective to 
develop proper social attitudes than 
a miniature society functioning in 
democratic fashion? Here we find 
children from all parts of a commun- 
ity living together, under crowded 
conditions, for many hours each day. 
What an opportunity to impress upon 
the children the necessity of good 
manners, taking turns, working co- 
operatively, and showing kindness 
and consideration to others! 

Finally, we could do much towards 
developing fine appreciations, on the 
part of boys and girls, of the wonders 

(Continued on page 43) 





How the 
second grade 

wrote ° The little 
surprise’ 


The second-grade children of Miss 
Jourdan’s room were not unacquaint- 
ed with tempera paint (sometimes 
known as show card colors or poster 
paint). They had painted large pic- 
tures of the things that they read, 
heard, or thought about throughout 
the first half of the term. They used 
newsprint in the 18x24” size. They 
knew the manner of handling the 
paint and brushes so well that it was 
not an extra chore for the teacher 
but a joy to see the colorful pictures 
take form. Each of the many jars 
contained a different color, which the 
teacher achieved by pouring a little 
bit of this and a little bit of that into 
a jar to a depth of about one inch. 
By having only a small amount in 
each jar there was little danger of 
wasting paint if a jar were inadvert- 
ently knocked over, and it wasn’t 
much trouble for a child to clean it 
up with a wet rag. The paint was 
thinned with water so that it would 
go farther and be less likely to crack 
on the picture. 

The children could get the jars 
from a low cupboard and replace 
them when no longer needed. The 
children placed their big papers on 
the floor around the edge of the 
room. Fortunately there was enough 
clear floor space. They placed one 
brush in each jar. 

If one child wanted to begin his 
picture by using red, he carried the 
jar and brush to his paper, and when 
that part of the picture was finished 
he replaced the red (with brush still 
in it) and selected the next color. 


by Anna Dunser. 

This article tells 

what brought about 
the writing of the play 


which appeared in the February issue. 


The other children painted at the 
same time, following the same proced- 
ure. In that way there was no wash- 
ing of brushes during the painting 
period. 

Usually the pictures were very in- 
dividual and were not related directly 


to those that had been painted be-°* 


fore. 

One winter day the paintings were 
finished and were tacked to the wall 
just above the blackboard. Many of 
them had to do with farm animals 
and farm work, as the young artists 
had been reading about the farm. 
The paintings were duly admired and 
discussed, then forgotten while the 
children did other kinds of work. 

The next morning when the teacher 
unlocked her door and stepped inside 
her room she ran her eye over the 


collection of pictures and felt that— 


quite accidentally — they seemed to 
tell a story. 

When the children were assembled 
she spoke to them of the possibility 
of a story to go with their pictures. 
They were quick to respond, and 
their fancies took strange flights. The 
children dictated to the teacher. When 
a very good suggestion was made, 
Miss Jourdan called their attention 
to it and they agreed that was a good 
sentence to go into their story. It 
was then written on the blackboard. 
Gradually they began to see a contin- 
uous story and went on from there. 

Just as in any story writing, the 
first draft was quite unlike the final 
story, for as they went back to their 


story each day, there would be new 
suggestions that would make other 
happenings impossible. They selected 
and rejected, day after day. It was 
not long before the story had gone 
far beyond the paintings already 
made. Then the pupils began to paint 
pictures for the events that were not 
yet illustrated. Some of the children, 
too, were not entirely satisfied with 
their former pictures and so they 
made new ones. 

The painting of new pictures gave 
more inspiration for the story. The 
first idea was to make the story about 
a visit to a farm. They invented the 
characters and used names of children 
in the room. Immediately they de- 
cided that the story should include a 
return visit by the farm children to 
their city cousins. The paintings were 
then made for that part of the story. 

Miss Jourdan began to feel hem- 
med in with pictures and story. The 
papers stacked up. The story grew 
as though it would go on forever. She 
finally convinced them that a stor 
must have an end as well as a begin- 
ning. 

The visit to the farm was so lon: 
that they decided to leave the vis't 
to the city for another story at som: 
other time. At first they called th- 
story, “A Visit to the Farm.” But 
they already had read many storics 
in their books about visits to the far: 
and they wanted a new title. Whe: 
the idea of baby pigs and baby laml : 
came into the stories, it became s) 
popular that there were all kinds « [ 
babies to see on the farm. The o1- 
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slaught of babies threatened to in- 
‘lude baby bees and baby cherries. 

Well, if the story had to have an 
‘nding they would concentrate on a 

ood ending. The suggestions were 

o many that they had to be written 
m the blackboard so the children 

ould make a choice. Miss Jourdan’s 
upils felt sorry for the little cousins 
vho had to go back home away from 
he farm and wanted to give them 

omething pleasant to find upon their 
eturn home. In view of the general 
rend of the story, it is not surprising 
hat some child hit upon the idea of 

“Little Surprise” and it was voted 
he best ending. In a flash they saw 
here the title for their story, too. 

The completed story was much 

mger than it appears in this maga- 

ine for it had to be cut—and how 
hat hurt—and cut some more to 

iake it an acceptable length for a 

lagazine story. 

There were many more valuable 
results of this project than appear on 
the surface. It was, of course, a co- 
ordination of writing and painting. 
As there are no two subjects in our 
curriculum which are so much alike 
in thought process as writing and 
painting, each new picture motivated 
more of the story. And each added 
sentence of the story motivated more 
pictures. 

In painting a picture or writing a 
story, one must have an idea for a 
beginning. It becomes a thought and 
requires expression. If the thought 
or visual impression is not clear, 
more observation or learning (infor- 
mation) is necessary. If the thinking 
is confused, the picture or story will 
be confused. But the attempt at ex- 
pression helps to clarify any impres- 
sion. 

A child may memorize things that 
he forgets the next day because he 
has no use for them. Or he may have 
a verbal knowledge of the subject 
matter which can never do him any 
good because he cannot understand 
it. He must do something with the 
things he learns or they never be- 
come really his own. 

In this project the children “did 
semething” with what they had 
le:rned. They gained skill in organ- 
izng their thoughts, their words, 
th-ir lines, and their colors. And 
thy put their work into a visible 
fom which they themselves were 
ale to evaluate. 
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Shamrocks 


and Irish children 


by 
Yvonne Altmann 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


March is the month when we think 
of green, not only because spring is 
on the way but because it is the fav- 
orite color of Irish people. Use that 
color and the Irish theme to make the 
March curtain decorations. 

The simplest decorations would be 
to cut shamrocks out of green paper. 
Pin them on the curtains. You might 
want to make the heads and shoulders 
of some Irish children. Look at the 
photograph to help you make the 
children. The little girl has red hair, 
blue eyes, red lips, red bow and lining 
of hat, and also red where color 
shows through on the hat and shoul- 
ders of the little girl. The hat is dark 
green trimmed with lighter colored 
green shamrocks. The boy has red 
hair, blue eyes, red lips, green cap 
and tie, and green shamrocks on his 
red collar. Both children have faces 
made out of manila paper, with 
cheeks made out of red and pink con- 
struction paper. Paste the parts to- 
gether for the boy and girl and pin 





in place. You might just want to 
make one boy and girl and have the 
rest of your curtains decorated with 
shamrocks. 
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Progress in Road Building 

Why do we consider roads nec- 
essary? That question, presented to 
a class will evoke a very interesting 
discussion. A teacher may point out 
that, when camel caravans were the 
only means of transportation across 
the trackless deserts, flourishing cities 
had developed. And, while it is im- 
possible to transverse a forest in a 
wheeled vehicle when there is no 
road, it is not impossible to move 
a cart or a carriage over the plains 
ever. when roads do not exist. 


But when we consider the depart- 
ments of government and warfare, 
we realize that roads are absolutely 
necessary. Probably the Romans 
were the greatest builders of all 
times. They used their roads to bind 
their great empire together. Soldiers. 
supplies, and officials could pass 
quickly from one place to another 
by means of the fine Roman roads. 

Some of the finest roads in the 
world are the long roads that cross 
the great land of China. Many of 


these highways, also, are very. very 
old. 

The true trail blazers of the Amer- 
ican continent were the buffalo. Each 
year they migrated by the thousands. 
following beaten paths which were 
worn smooth by the herds traveling 
in single file. 

Indians used these paths in their 
overland travels. The earliest hunt- 
ers, trappers, and traders often fol- 
lowed them. When the railroads 
were built they sometimes followed 
the old trails. One long trail called 
the “Vincennes Trail” ran almost 
parallel to the route of one of our 
great modern railroads. 
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In America, because of the large 
number of motor vehicles, roads 
must serve a great many purposes. 
In cities we need beautiful streets 
which are wide and well paved. We 
need durable, strong roads over 
which motor trucks laden with all 
sorts of produce may safely pass. 
Some roads are employed mainly by 
the trucks and wagons of our rural 
population; these do not need to be 
so wide or so strong, but they must 
be smooth and they must be usable 
in all sorts of weather. Highways. 
especially in summer, are crowded 
with Americans traveling from one 
distant part of the country to an- 
other. Because of this, there must be 
roads with few intersections, straight 
roads or roads with well-banked 
curves. 

There are many types of roads 
used in the United States. These 
roads serve the purposes outlined 
above. Some roads are surfaced with 
gravel and then oiled; some mac- 
adam roads are still in use; brick 
surfaced roads are to be found in 
many parts of the country; and con- 


crete or cement roads are now being ‘ 


used for main highways. 

Besides having useful roads, well 
built and safe, Americans like to have 
roads which take them through the 
beautiful sections of our country. 
Along America’s long and beautiful 
coast line are highways to meet the 
needs of a people who love their 
country and who want to know it 
better. 

The Indians made many trails of 
their own from one village to an- 
other or as “portage paths” from one 
navigable stream to another. One 


by 


Helen M. Waltermire 


of the most noted portage paths in 
America was that connecting the 
headwaters of the Chicago and the 
Illinois Rivers. 

In the early days, travel by water 
was always preferred to overland 
travel. The first roads were almost 
impossible to use in certain seasons 
of the year. Subsequently, the idea 
developed of building plank roads or 
corduroy roads between certain im- 
portant points and this type of road 
was found useful for many years. 


In 1780 George Washington pro- 
jected the first national highway. Thi- 
was the Cumberland Road extending. 
in 1819. as far west as Vandalia. 
Illinois. It made possible the dis- 
posal of public lands in the West and 
immeasurably aided in the develop- 
ment of our country. 


John McAdam, a Scotsman, per- 
fected the process by which many 
roads are now built. The type of 
road is called “macadam” in honor 
of him. These roads are built in 
many sections of the country where 
the expense of cement highways 
makes them impractical. 


Today our engineers are planning 
highways hundreds of miles long and 
fifty feet wide to care for the trafic 
of the future. 


Progress in Building of 

Railroads 

At first man walked or ran from 
place to place, but, being in a hurry. 
he soon discovered that anima’s 
could carry him more rapidly. After 
many, many years, the wheel was in- 
vented and crude carts were made. 
Beautiful carriages and coaches. bui't 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The story of the progress which has been made in road 
building is a very wonderful one. When the only roads in 
America were the trails of the Indians. in Europe and in 
Asia there were mighty roads built by the Romans and 
the Chinese. 

Make a notebook containing all the information you 
can gather about roads. Be sure to have stories about the 
Roman roads as well as pictures of them. 

Show how roads developed in the United States: animal 
trail. Indian trail and saddle path, wagon trail, dirt roads. 
gravel road. and finally the modern cement highway. 

A picture such as the one shown above will make an 
excellent cover design for your notebook. If you stress 
the, older roads in your notebook, make lettering which 
suggests something old-fashioned; if you tell a great deal 


about new types of roads, letter your title in the modern 
manner. 









A railroad 
diorama 


A study of progress in railroads 
will be a study in the development 
of America. To aid in this study, 
we have designed this project of 
dioramas. 

First of all, each boy and girl will 
make an individual diorama. He may 
choose any type of train. Look at the 
different trains shown on these pages. 
We have illustrated trains from the 
first locomotive to the modern stream- 
liner. 

To make the diorama, he will take 
two pieces of cardboard of the same 
size. On one piece he will mark off an 
inner rectangle and cut along the top 
and the two sides. The bottom will be 
bent so that the piece of cardboard 
will form the bottom of the diorama 
platform. The second piece of card- 
board should be slit so that the bot- 
tom can fit into it and be held secure. 
If desired, a third piece of cardboard 
may be inserted 1 inch from the top 
of the frame on the inside of it thus 
providing a roof. 

Before putting the back and front 
pieces of the diorama background to- 
gether, it will be well to sketch and 
paint a design on the back section to 
provide a suitable atmosphere for the 
train model. If a modern streamliner 
is the chosen train, the background 
may be a city with skyscrapers and 
airplanes. If a steam engine of the 
type used in the Civil War days is 
used, the background might be Union 
and Confederate camps. The earliest 
type of engine will need a background 
showing, perhaps, the Erie Canal 
which was so important in the early 
days. 

After the background has been com- 
pleted, sketch and color the chosen 
train, mount it, and attach a small 
block of wood to the back of the base. 
This will permit the train model to 
stand firmly on the floor of the struc- 
ture. 

Decorate the sides of the diorama 
with suitable designs and letter 
“Progress in Railroads” across the 
top. The entire class may have an 
exhibit of the dioramas made by each 
pupil. 
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to carry 
later. 


passengers, came centuries 


These modes of travel were both 
uncomfortable and_ inconvenient. 
Horses and other animals. tired and 
had to be used in relays for long 
trips. People traveled little in those 
days and men knew only the little 
world around their doors. 

Finally, James Watt, a clever 
Scotsman, improved the steam engine 
until people began to ask if it would 
not move a carriage. Many men at- 
tempted to make these first steam 
engines practical for moving vehicles. 

At last, in 1814, George Stephen- 
son built the first locomotive which 
ran on rails. The first railroad was 
opened in 1825. This train had 
twenty-two wagons filled with pas- 
sengers and twelve loaded with coal 
and flour. The first nine-mile trip 
was made in sixty-five minutes. 

At that time many people still did 
not believe that railroads would ever 
prove a good solution to the problem 
of rapid, comfortable land transpor- 
tation. They certainly were not com- 
fortable: passengers were jolted and 
bounced and sometimes even injured 
when the iron bands of the rails 
curled and came up through the floor 
of the coach. The trains were not 
very clean because of the large quan- 
tities of soot which came into the 
coaches. The passengers even had to 
put out fires started by sparks from 
the wood-burning locomotives. 

One doubting Thomas said. “Rail- 
roads will set the whole world gad- 
ding. Twnty miles an hour-—whew! 
No apprentice boy will stay at his 
work. It will encourage flightiness 
of intellect. Barrels of pork, flour. 
and coal used to slow travel will be 
whisked about like comets. Beasts of 
burden are more according to the 
Scriptures, anyway. None of your 
hoppity-skip and jump whimsies for 
me!” 

In America, Peter Cooper built a 
little engine which he called the “Tom 
Thumb.” There was a race staged 
between a big gray horse and this 
little engine. The horse won! How- 
ever, the “Tom Thumb” was the first 
American locomotive to haul pas- 
sengers. 

For one hundred years these loco- 
motives have been improved. Accom- 
modations for passengers have also 
been perfected. The railroads haul 


huge quantities of freight and many 
thousands of passengers each year. 

Not so long ago it was discovered 
that the Diesel-powered electric loco- 
motives were much better than the 
steam engines. Accordingly many of 
the modern “streamlined” trains are 
powered by Diesel motors. These 
motors can haul a train across the 
country, ordinarily, at a speed of 
over 80 miles an hour. Sometimes 
they travel more than 100 miles an 
hour! 

Probably no one factor had such a 
far-reaching effect in bringing Amer- 
ica into the great, unified nation that 
it is than the railroads. They were 
not an unmixed blessing. however. 
for because of them battles with 
Indians were fought and many people 
lost their lives in the construction of 
the railroads. 

Perhaps boys and girls will be in- 
terested, and surely they will have a 
better basis for an understanding of 
the railroad, if a bit of the detail of 
the principles upon which locomo- 
tives operate are given. Because 
these principles are simple and can 
easily be demonstrated, they make 
excellent material for a science class 
in correlation with the study of prog- 
ress in the railroads. 

Long before it was considered 
possible to transport things by means 
of the steam engine. this machine 
was employed to do various industrial 
tasks. Steam from a tank of water. 
heated usually by a wood fire in the 
early days, is forced into a chamber 
or cylinder. This cylinder also con- 
tains a piston, a flat piece of metal 
with a piston rod connected to it. 
The piston rod is attached to a con- 
necting rod outside the cylinder. Now 
when the steam is let into the cylinder 
it pushes the piston up. This forces 
the connecting rod to move and. 
since the connecting rod “connects” 
with a belt or a pump, that object 
can be made to move. The steam is 
again let into the cylinder, it pushes 
the piston and the connecting rod. 
and continues to do so at a great 
speed. 

That is the principle of the steam 
engine. 

For many years there was a theory 
that such an engine could be con- 
nected to wheels so that it could move 
over land. When George Stephenson 
first made his locomotive. he made 


sume important changes. He invented 
the smokestack whereby the steam 


could escape; and he made the boiler. & 


which water took a long time to be. : 
come hot enough to make steam, into 7 
long tubes so that the water will hea f 
fast and produce greater quantitie | 
of steam. Once these basic necessilie. | 
were incorporated in the steam en-} 


gine, the groundwork had been - 


instead of being one large tank in 


for successful railroad locomotive:. [7 

But the first trains, especially in [) 
America, were tiny. crude things.) 
They traveled slowly. But they were} 
essentially the same as our ee 
steam trains. Of course, electric anid 
Diesel-powered trains operate on dif.P 
ferent principles. ; 

Trains carry passengers all ove: 
our United States but that is nop 
their most important function. Each 
year they carry millions of tons oj 
freight. Products which never coul(] 
be used and enjoyed by many peopk> 
because of the great distances be. 
tween places where they were ob} 
tained and the markets are now avail. 
able to everyone. 

Were it not for the railroadsf 
people in New York would never bef 
able to enjoy the delicious orange) 
and other citrus fruit grown in Cali. 
fornia, Texas, and Florida. People inf} 
the Middle West would have to heaifj 
their homes with wood or some other 
fuel instead of coal, if the railroad: 
did not bring that commodity fron 
the coal fields of the Appalachia 


Mountains. 


Progress in Tool Making 

Probably the greatest inventor vif} 
all was the one who held a piece 0 
sharp rock in his hand and first con} 
ceived the idea of using it for a fis] 
hatchet. Even the savage felt the neet} 
of tools and after the discovery of] 
flint we find the first crude hammer: 
chisels, scrapers, drills. an 





axes, § 
even saws being invented. i 
Stone tools improved slowly bull 
with the coming of the Bronze \gf 
we know that men created the {ir} 
really fine tools with which to work. 
In early Egypt, Crete and Greece the 
level, square, compass, file. -av.f 
hammer, punch, and drill were use'f 
by boat builders. furniture maker-) 
and carpenters. ; 
The tools of the Iron Age were ~ 
perfected that many of them closel 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Its 
Tun to 
linger-paint 


Finger-painting 
has come 

of age. 

Pupils of any 
and all 

grades 


should try it. 
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There was a time when only the 
youngest children had the fun of 
smearing bright gobs of finger-paint 
on huge, shiny sheets of paper. We 
don’t know exactly how the whole 
thing happened—we suspect that the 
older children and adults just couldn’t 
resist it—-but anyway the infants 
have now lost exclusive rights, and 
you are now apt to see a person of 
any age wallowing in finger-paint 
up to the elbows. 

Probably because finger-paint is 
such a simple, primitive, and direct 
medium of expression, its use has 
therapeutic as well as artistic and 
recreational value. It is used in oc- 
cupational therapy, psycho-analysis, 
guidance, sight-saving, and in other 
branches of work for the physically 
and mentally handicapped. 

Because of the unusual effects 
and the illusion of depth and distance 
which can be obtained by finger- 
painting, it is being used more and 
more extensively in craft work. 
Trays, book ends, wastebaskets, tele- 
phone screens, knitting boxes, desk 
sets, blotter covers, scrap books, port- 
folios, and numerous other things 
may be finger-painted. 


A coating of white spar varnish or 
clear shellac will make the decora- 
tions and drawings permanent and 
washable. 

One of the most satisfying things 
about finger-painting, however, is its 
complete lack of permanence during 
the time that work is in progress. If 
the artist does not like the effect, one 
sweep of a damp cloth over the paper 
will give him a fresh start. The paint 
does not stain the skin; clear water 
will wash it off. Dried finger-paint 
often may be removed from wool 
clothing by brushing. However, it is 
advisable to soak cotton clothing in 
clear water before putting it in warm 
soapsuds. 

Finger-paint is a plastic paint of 
creamy consistency which usually 
comes in six colors: red, yellow, 
green, blue, brown, and black. Colors 
may be blended by adding one on 
top of the other. Your paint should 
be kept covered and in a place which 
is cool but not cold, as freezing 
destroys the working properties of 
the paint. A finger-paint powder is 
also obtainable, into which water 
must be stirred in order to prepare 
it for use. 





In addition to your finger-pain., 
you will need a smooth, washable 
table or large board; paint rags; a 
small can or pan of some kind in 
which to wet hands; a bucket fcr 
carrying water, washing, and clear - 
ing; cardboards or newspapers 01 
which to dry paintings; spatulas cr 
spoons for taking the paint from the 
jars; if possible, a flat pan longir 
than sixteen inches, in which to wet 
papers. 

For finger-painting a special kird 
of paper is used—glazed on one sid », 
dull on the other. The preferred 
size is 16”x22”, which is large 
enough to allow for free movemenis 
of hands and arms. 

Ask your pupils to write their 
names, the date, and any other per- 
tinent information in lead pencil on 
the unglazed side of the paper before 
wetting it. The glazed side of the 
paper is used for the painting. 

Wet the paper in a large, flat pan 
or in the sink, pulling it out of the 
pan over the edge in order to smooth 
and drain it. If a large, flat pan is 
not obtainable, the paper may be 
wetted on both sides by rubbing a 
clean, very wet paint rag over the 
surface of the paper as it lies flat on 


the table, which has also been wetted 


with the rag. 


After the paper is wet, place it on 
the table with the glazed surface up. F 


Smooth out the wrinkles and_air- 


bubbles gently with one hand. With fF 


the other hand lift the edge or 


corners of the paper in order to let f 


the air escape. 

Finger-painting is done in a stand- 
ing position to encourage freedom 
of muscular movement and rhythm. 

Using the spatulas, place a daub of 
paint (about a teaspoonful) of the 
desired color in the center of the wet 


paper. With the whole hand, using 
circular movements, rub the paintf 
smooth and cover the paper. Runf 
over the edges of the paper. If thef 


paint feels too dry, sprinkle a few 


drops of water on it. Keep a smallf 


pan or can of water handy for this 
purpose. The paint must be kept vet 
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even after it has been smoothed « ut.§ 


as wet paint gives better textures and 
contrasts. 


In making the picture, start at the 
top and work downward. First p: int 
the background and far-away thir gs. 
then the foreground. 
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A Blowy Day 


Calling All Bugs 
Dorothy Dill Mason 


I think I'll plant a garden 

For all the litile bugs. 

I'll have a string bean for the aphis 
And a lima for the slugs. 


There'll be cabbage for the cutworms 
And a big cucumber plant. 

And [ll even think of something 

That will please the active ant. 


It will be a lovely garden 

That they can call their own, 
And I hope they'll be so grateful 
That they'll leave mine alone! 


Dirt 
Ila L. Funderburgh 


Dirt seems to be a very fine thing 
For flowers and grass and trees; 
I wonder why it’s so very bad 
When it’s on a small boy’s knees. 


poetry 


Bean and tomato plants happily 
thrive 

With dirt packed around their toes; 

Why is it bad for the toes of a boy? 

Nobody tells, if he knows. 


So many fine things thrive in dirt, 

I wish I might try and see 

If I would grow handsome and good 
as gold 

If the dirt were just left on me! 





a be Jones Steel Smith 
i 
r Pa Tie wind has a snip— 
: nd a snap; 
1 [4 th. wind has a rip, whip, 
ro nd rap— 
ef . howl 
r nd a growl, 
ot ’ pout 
nd a snout— 
d } al | a whir I’d rather do without. 
2, 
ed 
ge 
1s 
Tie Wind 
se L. na Morlatt Teeters 
= Tie wind seems like a broom to me, 
oe Which sweeps the town so clean, 
he It whisks the leaves off all the lawns 
j \nd leaves them fresh and green; 
an Ta It sweeps the dust from off the roofs 
the FP And papers from the street; 
oth 4 And with the rain it scrubs and scrubs 
‘cs \nd leaves it clean and neat. 
re 
Za 
the 
on f% es 
ted 1 Various parts of the hand and arm 
‘| produce different effects. Upward 
eal strokes of the fleshy part of the palm 
| and the little finger produce forms 
alte resembling foliage. The fine lines of 
Vith |g Stass may be made with the finger 
or | Bails. The thumb can be used for 
» let lowers and their stems. Try patting 
} the paint with various parts of the 
F } hand and arm; use the entire hand 
et “f§ with the wavy motion; draw wriggl- 
| + ing lines. A smooth background may 
thm. 9 be obtained by using the forearms. 
ib of | One of the fascinations of this medi- 
f the |] um is the joy of discovering new ways 
> Wel TG of creating effects. 
sing & Let your pupils choose their own 
ot colors; don’t assign a subject. The 
¢ th fq act of finger-painting itself should 
‘serve as a stimulus to the imagina- 
- @tion. For this reason and because 
~s | finver-painting is decorative rather 
: se @ than pictorial it is better not to start 
: - | with a preconceived pictorial image. 
a nd ™ |y adding one color on top of an- 
other, colors may be blended while 
m@ the painting is wet. In order to ob- 
at the tain pure color it is necessary to wipe 
Pn away the background with a paint 
hir gs rag or the fingers. It is suggested 
that only one color be used until the 
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technique becomes familiar. 


Do not leave the finished painting 
on the table to dry. Lift it up by two 
corners and place it on a piece of 
newspaper or a rough cardboard. The 
drying will take about an hour. 

While the papers are drying, the 
table and hands may be washed in 
preparation for another picture or 
for the next class. Spatulas and paint 
cloths should also be washed, and the 
jars of paint should be covered and 
put away. 

When the papers are dry, they may 
be pressed on the wrong side with a 
hot iron. Several paintings may be 
piled up and pressed at the same time. 

For craft work, finger-paint may be 
applied to cardboard or beaver-board 
and to any soft, light-colored wood. 
Thin cardboard should be wet on 
both sides, just like the glazed paper. 
In painting on wood, be sure to work 
the paint in smoothly. Also remem- 
ber that the wood, unlike the glazed 
paper, absorbs the paint as it is 
worked. In order to get pure color, 
therefore, the paint should not be 
worked over too often. Good effects 
may be obtained in many kinds of 
craft work by pasting a finger-painted 


picture to the wood or cardboard 
surface instead of working directly 
on the material. 

When poster announcements must 
be produced quickly and easily, fin- 
ger-paint may be used. Your finger- 
painted posters will undoubtedly be 
striking productions which will attract 
more than the ordinary amount of 
attention. 


For the backdrops of marionette 
shows you can use finger-paint upon 
window shades, with or without roll- 
ers. When other sets are needed, the 
paint can be washed off. The sides 
and wings may be made of beaver- 
board to which finger-paintings on 
the regular glazed paper are pasted. 

As you can see, the possibilities for 
the use of finger-paint are limited 
only by the materials available and 
the extent of the imagination of you 
and your pupils. 

You can’t wait to get started? 
Can’t wait to dip into that nice, gooey 
jar of paint? Well, don’t forget to 
roll up your sleeves. You may start 
with your fingers, but you'll soon he 
in it, if not up to the neck, at least up 
to the elbows. 

Have fun! 
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Two robins 
are here 
again 








Brown 


Make Two 





4 Red Orange ~> 
Make Two L 
Make one 


Ma kre one. 








by Gladys S. Shires 








Make doen 


Every spring we thrill to welcome 
the robins. Here are two of the firs! 
to arrive. They will bring a promise 
of springtime to the classroom. The 
parts may be cut from construction 
paper and assembled in different 
ways to make the birds appear to be 
flying, perching or running. Pupil: @ 
originality in planning a_ suitable 
crayola background for mounting 
will add much interest to the pictures. 
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Bird 
life 


A spring 
unit 
for 


all grades 
by 


Arleva De Lany 


I. Introduction 

A. Class will become interested by 
watching migration of birds, or 
through conservation of wild life and 
the fact that birds are our great 
friends in song, beauty and useful- 
ness. 

ll. Approach 

A. Read poems urging protection 
of wild life. 

B. Teach conservation and preser- 
vation of birds by WATCHING and 
FEEDING birds, and not by CATCH- 
ING and DESTROYING them. 

C. Read books with illustrations in 
color about birds. 

D. Have colored pictures of birds 
mounted on the classroom walls. 

E. Consider what spring would be 
like if there were no birds to brighten 
our land with song and color. 

ill. Activities 

A. Bird houses may be made from 
a variety of materials. Here are some 
suggestions: 

1. Hollow out a log. Fit boards 
at the ends and make an opening in 
one end for the birds to enter. Fix a 
ledge when setting it on a post. 

2. Bark of trees may be used or 
any other material that’ blends with 
landscape. Paint it a dark color so it 
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will fit inconspicuously into the land- 
scape. 

3. Sticks split to resemble logs 
tacked on the sides of the birdhouse 
make an attractive house for birds. 

4. A wren house can be made 
from a chalk box by cutting an open- 
ing and adding a perch for the birds 
to enter the house. Waterproof the 
roof by covering with composition 
roofing. 

5. A bluebird house may be 
made by using scraps of boards— 

a. 2 pieces of board 8”x614” 
(Roof) 

b. 1 piece of board 514”x 
5%” with a 1144” opening 
in the center (front) 

c. 2 pieces board 6”x6” 
(sides) 

d. 1 piece of board 2”x14” 
(nail to back for post sup- 
port) 

e. 1 piece of board 5'4”x 
5144” (back) 

6. A bird house may be made 
from a Log Cabin Syrup can. 

7. A bird house may be made 
from a gourd. Waterproof the house 
with shellac. Cut an opening near 
the large end for the bird to enter. 

B. Excursions 

1. At least each spring and fall 
take a planned field trip. 

2. Take along field glasses. 

3. Take a camera and study 
nature by taking pictures of birds 
in their natural surroundings. 

4. Carry notebook and keep 
notes of unusual happenings. 

C. Booklets . 

1. Put in booklets pictures of 
birds cut from magazines. 

2. Write short descriptions of 
each bird and its characteristics. 

3. Make pictures of birds show- 
ing actual size and show nesting 
habits, for example: a redheaded 
woodpecker perched on the trunk of 
a tree, or a wood duck nesting in a 
hollow log by the water. 

4. Collect birds’ feathers if they 
have been found on the ground. On 
field trips feathers are often found 
in the bushes. 

5. Write feature stories of ac- 
tivities of a field trip. 

D. Feed the birds 

1. Plant sunflowers in the yard 
at home if there is space, in order to 
have feed for the birds during the 


winter. 








2. Feed the birds suet melted 
and mixed with sunflower or gran 
seed. 

3. Fill pinecones with meltd 
suet mixed with grain and hang fron 
the tree branches. 

4. Show ways of feeding tre 
birds so that cats cannot catch te 
birds. 

5. On a farm, plant mulber y [7 
trees because they are a good soure | 
of food for birds. 

6. Place water at the disposal of 
song birds in the summer, and in tie | 
winter provide grain (cracked), 
crumbs, and suet. 

E. Activities at home 

1. Build rock gardens in tie f 
school yard or at home plant flowers. 
hang bird houses, and beautify the 
yards by means of pools, flowers, 
and shelters for birds. 

2. Make garden sticks from f 
wood by sawing the shape of a bird F 
from the board and painting it the J 
real colors of the bird. Nail to a Ff 
stick which is sharpened at the end ; 
for easy driving into the ground. 
- F. Research 

1. Make maps showing migra- i 
tion: e.g. the night hawk nests in the 
Yukon and winters in Argentina; the 
bobolink flies to Brazil; The yellow 
plover flies 2400 miles without a stop. Ff 

2. Find oddities of nature. For 
instance notice how a pigeon drinks ) ~ 
water. Instead of tipping the head f 
back in order to swallow, a pigeon [7 
drinks with the head down. 
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IV. Bibliography and Readings | 
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(Continued on page 43) 


March Calendar 


FACING: 











“UR age 









Each child cuts and colors a cal- : 
endar similar to that on page 35.9 | \ 
Pussy willows might be made of f§ - 
cuttings from construction paper, ‘he #@ - > 
stems brown and the “pussies” gey@ . ~ 
bits of cotton pasted on stems which|@ 4 *s 
may also be drawn. Better still, try: 
to find some real pussy willows :ndfq: 
paste on the stems. a 
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Head gear SE") 


TO FiT AROUND HEAD 


To help solve problems 

in play costuming. 

From Toys and Models 5 cane y SKULL CAP 
it Cai Pe. wth se . NEARLY COVERED 
Published by B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd. Reprinted by courtesy 


7 ~ 
of publisher. tJ sf C Piste fk re Floto 
|} Geo<> 


oMe Dv ODeDdo Mes 


PURPLE or CRIMSON 
LOOSE TISSUE- PAPER 


Teachers. heads of group move- TWO REQUIRED TO COVER SKULL CAP 
3 » 77 





ments. and party organizers are often 


concerned with the making of cos- 4 aes 
tumes for plays. Draperies can usual- E : THIN NAIL om. San 
ly be found and made-up to suit the —. p= a 
required characters. but the head- 





—_ 


bon 


gear sometimes becomes a problem. 


= — 
It may happen that a crown. a mitre. iP) 
“Leh “a : 


horned head-gear (as in the 


Duchess”), and sometimes. in the 
case of young children’s plays. birds’ 
and beasts’ heads are wanted. The 
following description with accom- 
panying diagrams may help in the 
construction of such odd shapes. 
Manilla card of the thin variety. 
cut in lengths about one inch in 
width. should be obtained from the 
printers. It is an excellent material 
for it is tough. pliable. and does not 
crack. A box of brass bifurcated 
paper clips will be required for fas- i ne 
tening. A card strip placed around 4 , ae — 
the head in the required position is 
temporarily fastened with an un- 
opened clip. Three other strips may 
he fastened to this clip before the 
points (pointing outwards to prevent 
scratching) are spread out and fas- 
tened “permanently.” Fig. 1 illus- 
trates the making of a crown. It 
will be seen that the crossing strips 





Me, S = variet 
TO CLEAR HEAD ELASTIC fe cng 
WHEN LIFTED ; — 
j heads 
@ of th 
covert 
m to vo 


me on the 
form a network and small pieces of \Y ; The ff 


paper can now be pasted over to make 
a sort of skullcap. From this point 
the procedure is obvious from the dia- 


grams. In the case of a “raised” 


he joi 
strips 
can b 
the di 
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FIG. 2 


variety of head-gear this paper cov- 
ering can be dispensed with as it is 
out of sight. 

In the cases where bird or animal 
heads are required the whole head 
of the wearer will. eventually, be 
covered. A second ring must be made 
to vo easily over the head and rest 
on the base of the neck or shoulders. 
The first and second ring should now 
be joined by vertical strips. To these 
strips the sides of the required head 
can be fastened. The illustrations of 
the duck’s head explain the sort of 
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skeleton construction that is required 
(Fig. 2). In the case of a speaking 
animal. or bird, a wire construction 
can be used which permits an elastic 
band to shut the bill, or mouth, with 
a cord to open it. A safety pin fasten- 
ing the wire, at the back, to the coat 
will prevent the possible falling-over 
movement. The final head covering 
must be left to the discretion of the 
maker as an affinity between the head 
and clothes should be established. 
Eyes can be made as shown. In the 
“Dragon” example bull’s-eye pieces 


life in these 
elementary 
schools 


ee ee ee en 


Last Resort 


“IT love Art.” she confided to me. 
“And when I’m grown up. an artist 
I'll be; 
But if I’m not good enough . . .~ 
droop of the head) 
“Why, then I'll be an Art teacher in- 
stead!” 
Hazel S. Hall 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wild Wieners 
It was Jack’s first nature study 
trip, and he frequently tugged at 
Teacher’s hand to exclaim over new 
wonders. But the climax, to him. 
was the sight of cattails bordering 
a pond, 
“Oh, Miss Lane.” he exclaimed. 
“see the wieners growing on a stick!” 
Mabel C. Olson 
Portland, Ore. 





of glass were fastened and backed 
with thin red cellophane. Two flash- 
lamp bulbs were fastened behind these 
glasses and switched on from the op- 
erator’s pocket. This “fearsome” ef- 
fect was most successful (Fig. 3). 

The “Halo” or “Aura” of a saint 
or angelic character could be made 
of curved strips of non-inflammable 
cellophane, stuck together with amyl- 
acetate. The play of light on such 
constructions is a great improvement 
on the hard circular cardboard discs 
in general use. 
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“PHI” 


A story 

for primary 

and middle grades 
by Janet Chandler. 





Pussa was a little cat who was more 
than a kitten but not as much as a 
cat. He was gray and smooth and 
shiny. He lived with his masters, 
Dan and Dave, and their big English 
setter pup, Waggy. 

Now Pussa and Waggy were good 
friends. They slept together, they ate 
out of the same dish, they chased each 
other all around the house. 

When any other dogs came around, 
Waggy always chased them away. 
Pussa had told him that he didn’t 
care much for most dogs, only for 
Waggy. Pussa noticed that several 
of his Grown Cat friends had quite 
a lot of trouble with dogs. They had 
to arch their backs and spit and some- 
times even scratch and claw the dogs’ 
noses before they would go away. 
Pussa felt sorry for these Grown Cats 
because they didn’t have Waggy to 
protect them. 

There was one thing these Grown 
Cats could do, though, that Pussa 
couldn’t do, and he wished very much 
that he could. They knew how to 
spit beautifully. Pussa spent quite a 


lot of time practicing spitting. Some- - 


how, the best he could manage was a 
growl. 

I do have a lovely deep growl, 
Pussa thought to himself, especially 
when Waggy and I want the same 
bone. But how I do wish I could spit 
like those Grown Cats! 

Then one day Pussa learned some- 
thing new. No, it wasn’t how to spit, 
though it was something almost as 
useful. He learned how to open the 
screen door. First he pushed his head 
up against the door, then he stuck 
his paw through, then he pushed hard 
with his shoulders and wHsk! He was 
through. 

Nobody knew Pussa had learned 
how to open the door.. So when Dan 
and Dave left for school that morning, 
they brought Pussa and Waggy in- 
side, said “Goodbye, pets,” and off 
they went. They didn’t know that 
Pussa was planning to whsk right out 
that screen door after them! 

Pussa waited a few minutes, then 
out he went, wHSK! 

It was wonderful being out in the 
world all by himself. Waggy was 
snoozing on the boys’ rug or he would 
have come, too. Pussa thought of 
mewing at him, it was such a bright, 
sunshiny day. Then he decided it 
would be more fun to galumph 
around by himself. 





He chased a little paper all aroun: 
the garden. He sharpened his claws 
on a tree. Then he saw a pretty re | 
flower bobbing and dancing in th: 
wind and played rip-the-petal with i. 

Suddenly an enormous black do; 
sniffed and prowled through the ga - 
den. He saw Pussa. He dashed mac - 


ly after Pussa. Pussa dashed madly 


after the nearest tree. Only the doz 
got there first and kept Pussa froin 
climbing up. 

All at once Pussa’s back humped 
up in a great Bic hump, his clavs 
struck out at that enormous black 
dog’s tender nose, and Pussa heard 


a wonderfully loud, ferocious nois:. 
It sounded like “Pfffft!” 


Goodness! thought Pussa, what wis 
that? And then he knew. That was 
me, Pussa, spitting! / went “Pfffft!” 
just like those Grown Cats. 

So of course the enormous black 
dog went away and let Pussa alone, 
for any dog knows that a little cat 
who is old enough to spit is old 
enough to protect himself. 

Pussa could hardly wait to show 
Waggy how well he could spit. But 
would you believe it, when he tried 
spitting at Waggy, not a single 
“Pfffft!” would come! 

I guess, thought wise little Pussa 
to himself, I only spit when I need to 
protect myself. 





Building pictures from designs 


FACING: 

Trace on colored construction pa- 
per the figures shown on the facing 
page. Then cut out a set for each 


Wane 





Sarees 


child. The children can, of course fj 


cut out their own sets. 


Be sure to P 


keep the sizes of the different figures 


proportional if you decide to enlarge 


them before cutting out. Show ‘he Ff 
children the five pictures, at the bot-f 


tom of the page, made from thse 
figures. Then let them, originate their 


own pictures. The best procedure is 


for the child to arrange the cut- ut § 


figures on a sheet of drawing pap’; 
then paste them down and, if nec °s- 
sary, color them. 
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using 
films and records 


3" 


Three Physical Education Films 

P.E. teachers will be especially in- 
terested in three new. one-reel sound 
films released by Coronet. They may 
be purchased for $90 in full color 
and $45 in black and white. or bor- 
rowed from one of the film-lending 
libraries. 


Basketball for Girls 
Techniques (black and white only). 
Combining fast action and slow mo- 
tion photography, skillful players, and 
sound basketball know-how, this film 
demonstrates fundamental technique 
of ball-handling, passing. and shoot- 


Fundamental 


ing. It emphasizes the value of prac- 
tice and the importance of individual 
skill to team success. 

Basketball for Girls--Game Play 
‘black and white only). The finer 
points of the sport are demonstrated 
here. Individual player techniques in 
offense and defense are shown 


pivoting, feinting, passing, screening. 

shooting, and handling rebounds. 
Softball for Boys. After seeing this 

film, boys will want to try that hook- 


slide . . . pull that fast double-play . . . 
improve their bunting technique. 


Slow motion photography is used to 
analyze the individual player skills. 
and the principles of team play are 


developed in actual game situations 
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Our Protective Services 

Some of our country’s protective 
services are pictured in three release= 
announced as available by RKO Ra- 
dio Pictures 16mm Division for edu- 
cational use. 

On Guard tells the story of the 
FBI’s gathering of evidence and the 
rounding up of spies previous to the 
entry of the United States into World 
War II. 

Smoke Eaters analyzes in detail a 
large city fire department and ex- 
plains each move in fire fighting. 

Crime Lab explains the latest tech- 
niques in criminology and the modern 
scientific approach to crime detection. 


Safety Film 

Safe Living at School (one reel. 
sound, color or black and white). 
Ted and Ruth are elected to the Jun- 
ior Safety Council. We go with them 
on a “safety tour” to see the safety 
features of their school and to learn 
what students can do at school to 
live safely. With emphasis on three 
basic safe living principles: courtesy. 
good housekeeping, skillful and cor- 
rect actions; this motivational film 
will help to develop proper concepts 
of safe living at school. 

The film is available through you 
film-lending library or from Coronet 
Films. The price is $90 for full color 
or $45 for black and white. 


Vocabulary Building 

Build Your Vocabulary (one reel. 
sound, color or black and whites col- 
laborator: John J. DeBoer. Ph.I.. 
Professor of Education, The Univer- 
sity of Illinois). A dramatic and 
forceful story which vividly portray. 
a vocabulary failure and shows how 
it is turned Mir. 
Thompson. who finds himself at a 
loss for words at a Civic Association 


into a success. 


meeting. takes a cue from his sen, 
Roger. and embarks upon a sysie. 
matic campaign of vocabulary iv- 
provement. Backed by sound educa. 
tional planning, this film demonstrates 
methods of vocabulary building and 
establishes the need for a well round. 
ed vocabulary. 

Available from Coronet at $90 for 
color and $45 for black and white. 
or from a film library. 


The Skin-First Line of Defense 

Scrub Game. A thirty-minute film. 
sponsored by Procter & Gamble. 
which may be borrowed at no cost 
except for transportation. It 
tributed by Modern Talking Picture 
Rockefeller Plaza, New 


is dis 


Service. 9 
York 20. 

The film is primarily a biological. 
health, and hygiene picture dealing 
with the skin. Animations and micro- 
motion show the epidermis and derm- 
is, papillae (cause of fingerprints). 
pigments, blood vessels. fingernails. 
hair follicles, oil glands, sweat glands 
and nerve endings. Narration tell: 
the functions of each and how they 
work. The care and prevention ol 
blackheads, ringworm, itch, lice. and 
are discussed. 
graphs of germs causing sore throats. 
menengitis, pneumonia. and diphther 
ia are also included. 


boils 


Guide to Children’s Records 


For a complete descriptive listingy 
and appraisal of recorded stories 


gs. and music for children. \ ou 
can now consult a new book calle 
4 Guide to Children’s Records. \ts 
authors are Dr. Philip Eisenberg. 


research psychiatrist at Columbi: 


songs 


Broadcasting System, who is a pe 


cialist in children’s programs. an 


Hecky Krasno, who is responsible fo:§ 
a number of children’s record albuns 

Section one tells what children like} 
about records and why. Section tw 


is a critical evaluation, by age group: 
of what is now on the market. 
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r At Your Service SOL PPPPLPPLPOS III IPP IOI ILL III 
Le Free of charge to the readers of 5 S 
. — jJvntor ArTs AND ACTIVITIES are the 4 4 
; boklets, wall charts, and other items > Ps 
si r-viewed on the “Timely Teacher’s 5 2 
nd \'ds” pages. We believe these mate- 5 Ps 
is } rials possess educational value and 5 2 
on | tat they will be of real use to you, * 2 
a or readers, in your classrooms. The 5 ti ] > 
; n aterials should reach you within 30 2 ime y . 
2 cys after your request has been = , ‘ 3 
‘ise r ceived. If you do not receive the > t h d 
% 1 iterials you request, it will mean rs eac er Ss al Ss 5 
— t' at the supply has been exhausted. 3 5 
“FS ‘1 .e coupon on page 44 contains a Ps : 
ales » mber for each item reviewed. Place a raFeP a ePaPataMePoPeFufatataePePuAutateMePehaAufula"e"ePwiviuta"e"e WE 
mars a check mark in the square next to ee ee Re eT 
me t'e number of each item that you 
"" w sh, print or type your name, street 
n mber and name, town, zone num- 
on ber, and state on the coupon and 
nail to the Service Editor. In some 
— il tances, which will be indicated in 
film. the reviews, the supplier will furnish 
able a ™ re than one copy of each item, 
se sometimes enough for each member 
“dis of your class. In these cases, just 
sd fill in the quantity-request line on the 
Neu 4 Coupon in addition to the other in- he Britist ' hei = h 
formation required. presents the british scene, past their answers y reading the 
nite WN ts, St eines Bika hee and present. _ lively and interesting informa- 
gical. full in the Fel a l are 204: DenTa HyciEneE. This item is tional material which follows 
ie ull in the February issue and are oe te Ramee Saal “piensa “seth 
"ETE briefly reviewed here for your con- os te ger le! Sea gamer xi a ere ee 
; your ¢ é ' 
nicro TE nience. Paste. It is really an 8-page of pictures, too. If your class 
derm- F3 textbook on teeth and their numbers no more than twenty- 
‘ints | February Listings Reviewed care. The text can be used in five, you can obtain a copy for 
rails 160: PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. grades 6 to 8. each pupil by filling in the 
lands 12-page illustrated booklet pre- 165: THE Story or BITUMINOUS quantity-request line. Larger 
1 tells pared and distributed by the Coat. A 25-page booklet pre- classes, however, will have to 
v they Educational Department of pared by the National Coal do a bit of sharing, for twenty- 
ion ol Bituminous Coal Institute. Association to give “just plain five copies is the maximum of 
e. andy This booklet tells of the origin facts about a great industry.” this which we can send to each 
micre and history of coal, mining is teacher. 
hroat> methods, and uses. New Listings 167: Names aND NICKNAMES OF 
phther 79 161: Map List. List of maps of the 166: OLp Kine Coat Cais a New Freicut Trains. The trans- 
United States and the individ- Tune. Plenty of new things portation unit will be livened 
ils ual states. Issued by the Asso- have been happening to coal up considerably by the use of 
listing ciation of American Railroads. recently, and the Bituminous this booklet listing freight 
stories Designed primarily as a refer- Coal Institute tells all about trains which have names or 
me soul ence aid for teachers. them in a very readable little nicknames. The booklet also 
| vealed 162: NAMED PASSENGER TRAINS. A booklet. If your pupils think gives points of origin and des- 
ds. We list of railroad passenger trains that the pickax is still the badge tination for each train, the rail- 
enberel in the United States, Canada, of the coal miner .. . if they road or railroads over which 
slumbisl and Mexico which are identified haven’t heard about coal stoves it runs, and the train number 
aon by names. This booklet can be that eat their own smoke, if or symbol. The Association of 
, ia used in grade 5 or above. It they think that all miners live American Railroads is the pub- 
ah ‘hall is prepared by the Association in “shacks” . . . this booklet lisher. ‘ 
proces : , of American Railroads. will bring them up to date. 168: THe Day or Two Noons. Here 
nad liked 163. A PicTUuRE OF Brian. A 48- They will find it fun to test we have the story of Standard 
dia Gal page booklet, illustrated by their knowledge of coal by Time, with a review of condi- 
aneial é beautiful photographs is offered answering the twenty-question tions prior to the adoption of 
om ; to teachers by British Informa- quiz presented here. Then they Standard Time in 1883. The 
. tion Services. This booklet can check the correctness of (Continued on page 44) 
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fascinating, fast... 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
PLAY 






3-DIMENSION 
EDUCATION 


7 BASIC GE- 
OMETRIC 
FORMS, 7 
bright colors. 
Ingenious . . . 
remarkable 
construction principle. Made 
of indestructible, vulcanized 
fibre-plastic. This was devel- 
oped f for Rig-A-Jig, same 
material as silent gears in 
auto engines. Pieces go to- 
gether like magic into planes, 
cars, trucks, doll furniture, 
people, animals, or beautiful 
color designs, Fit accurately, 
firmly. Cannot wear out. 


AUTHORITATIVE... 


widely recognized for educa- 
tional results. kig-A-Ji- 
holds interest. Develops color 
sense, muscular coordination, finger dexterity. Speeds 
up thinking and reasoning. Rig-A-Jig is a teaching 
advance that never loses fascination. 
lasts for years. 


SPECIAL OFFER—600 PC. SET $7.50 


Kindergarten, Elementary Instructors! Get Rig-A- 
Jig now! Simply send your name, school, address 
for the big, complete 600 piece CLASS-ROOM 
Rig-A-Jig outfit, only $7.50, postpaid (with 12 
colorful, inspiring Instruction Books). Test Rig- 
A-Jig on the whole class—it’s one of the most 
resourceful teaching tools in use today. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 








Indestructible, 









Intreductory Set 
with 
idea = 
Book Sy 
$1.25 postpaid 
(Regular price— 
$1.75. Limit — 
1 per school.) 


RIG-A-JIG, INC. 


32 W. Washington, Dept. JA-3 Chicago 2 
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The child's first experiences 
with music in the school 


This article on music is continued 
from the February issue of JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 


The following is a brief summary 
of primary music in one school sys- 
tem. 


General 

Time allotment 25-30 minutes 
daily: supervisor visits one day each 
week: Material consists of World of 
Music with supplementary material: 
Program of varied and balanced 
activities and learnings. 


FIRST GRADE 

Much supplementary material used. 
Beginnings of phrase recognition 
and tonal discrimination (high-low, 
fast-slow). Creative rhythmic activi- 
ties. Intensive work on tone match- 
ing and voice placement, intention 
being that by second grade children 
will be able to use voice properly 
and pleasantly. Recordings, rhythm 
instruments, folk games and dances. 


SECOND GRADE 

Beginning of technical work, ac- 
cent, meter, 2-4, 3-4, 4-4 time, phras- 
ing, contrasting and similar phrases. 
Creative rhythm activities. Aural 
recognition of note values. Step, 
clap, tap, chant note lengths. Vocab- 
ulary of tonal patterns learned, placed 
on board, in second semester seen in 
books which children look at while 
singing. Reading songs in second 
semester. Records, folk dances, 
singing games, tone-matching in 
some form in every lesson. 


THIRD GRADE 

Reading now more emphasized, 
though all other aspects continue. 
Reading material learned in late sec- 
ond grade reviewed, unless group is 
a slow one, in which case reading 
from second grade books is intro- 
duced. 


Source Materials 
TEXTS 
Singing School Series, C. C. Birch- 

ard, Boston 
Grade 1 Our First Music (com- 
plete kindergarten and first grade 
book in the hands of the teach- 
er) 
Grade 2 Our Songs 
book) 


(Pupil’s 





Grade 3 Merry Music (Pupil’s 
book) 

World of Music Series, Ginn and 
Co., Chicago 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 Sing 
A Song (Teacher’s book) 
Play A Tune (Simple piano 
music for rhythms: teacher’s 
book) 
Listen And Sing (Pupil’s book) 
Grade 2 Tuning Up (Pupil’s 
book) 
Grade 3 Rhythms And Rimes 
(Pupil’s book) 

New Music Horizons Series, Silver 
Burdett, Chicago 


Grade 1 Book One (Pupil’s 
book) 
Grade 2 Book Two (Pupil’s 
book) 
Grade 3 Book Three (Pupil’s 
book) 


The American Singer Series, Amer- 
ican Book Co., Chicago 


Kindergarten and 


Grade 1 Book One (Teacher's 
book) 
Grade 2 Book Two (Pupil’s 
book) 


Grade 3 Book Three (Pupil’s 
book) 
(With each of the above there are 
teacher’s manuals and outlines to sug: 


VF Cre veren: 
> 
=> 


a oe 
~_ 
\ 2 


F 
2 ust! 
Vi 


Th 





gest methods of using the books and F S 
to furnish song accompaniments.) fF) A 
MISCELLANEOUS i c 
New Songs and Games, Ethel f) Am 
Crowninshield, Boston - Music [ A 
Co., Boston f P 
Our First Songs to Sing with Des-F le 
cants, Krone, Neil Kjos, Chicago fe 


Songs of the Child World, Nos. |. 
II, and III, Riley and Gaynor. ; 


Theodore Presser, Philadelphia 
(In general, songs should be 
pitched a little higher) 

Small Songs for Small Singers. 


Neidlinger, G. Schirmer, N. Y. f 
Singing Time, Satis Coleman, Joho 


Day Co., N. Y. 
The Gingerbread Man, Satis Cole 
man, John Day Co., N. Y. 
Songs for Little Children, Gaynor. 
Willis Music Co., Cincinnati 
Hollis Dann Song Series, Book |. 
American Book Co., Chicago 


RHYTHMS 
Follow the Music, Coit and Bamp- 
ton, C. C. Birchard, Boston 
Singing Games for Children, Haw: 
lin and Guessford (Grades 1-2!. 
Willis Music Co., Cincinnati 
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Sing and Dance, Hunt and Wilson, 
Hall and McCreary, Chicago 








: 
d i Rhythmic Games and Dances, 
f Hughes, American Book Co., 
se Chicago 
F Collection of Rhythms for Home, 
- Kindergarten, and Primary 
sf Grades, Arnold, Willis Music Co., 
Cincinnati 
k) LISTENING 
"s Music Appreciation in the Primary 
j Grades, Glenn and Lowry, Silver 
7 Burdett, Chicago 
| The Children’s Record Book, Bar- 
ver bour and Freeman, Oliver Dur- 
_ rell, N. Y. 
I's |  Let’s Explore Music, Sarah V. 
_ Cline, Ginn and Co., Chicago 
I's F) coMMUNITY SONG BOOKS 
.. [Brown Twice Fifty Five Plus, C. C. 
ils Fe Birchard Co., Boston 
| Golden Book of Songs, Hall and 
ner: B McCreary, Chicago 
| SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
; Vusic Education Source Book, Mu- 
ers By sic Educators National Confer- 
— ence, Chicago 
il’s B= New School Music Handbook, Dy- 
: kema-Cundiff, C. C. Birchard, 
vil’: Fe Boston 
1} Creative School Music, Fox, Silver 
are Fe Burdett Co., Chicago 
sug: ; Music Education in the Elementary 
and | School, Brooks and_ Brown, 
3.) American Book Company, Chi- 
: cago 
Ethel j America’s Musical Activities, An 
Music | Analysis of a National Survey of 
j Public Interest in Music, Book- 
Des- let No. 55, American Music Con- 
icago fe ference, Chicago 
ios. |. | — - 
Ly not. 
elphialy id Life 
id be i (Continued from, page 34) 
ngers. i Siepert, Albert Frederick. Bird 
N. YB) Houses Boys Can Build. Manual 
. John Arts. 
|Bronson, Wilfrid Swancourt. Star- 
; Cole ft lings. Harcourt. 
F BWebb, Addison. Birds in Their 
saynor.fs Homes. Garden City. 
nati MAGAZINES 
300k |. National Geographic, Nature, Sports 
ago Afield 
PAMPHLETS 
Bane Blough, Glenn O. Birds in the Big 
a Woods. Row, Peterson. 
. oa Encyclopaedia Britannica. Water 
ied 1.2) Birds. Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
ae Parker, Bertha Morris. Birds. Row, 
Peterson. 
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Acquiring Education 


(Continued from page 21) 


of our universe. Love of nature, love 
for humanity, and the desire to im- 
prove the lot of all people, as well 
as the privilege afforded everyone to 
take part in such an enterprise, could 
be stressed with beneficial results. 

If we were to make this change in 
emphasis, subject matter would be 
relegated to a position of second im- 
portance. Boys and girls would come 
first. Subjects would be used as a 
means to an end—the end being a 
good education, which is much more 
important, and exalting in the build- 
ing of character, than the mere acqui- 
sition of facts. 

Many teachers may wonder how 
the results of such a program could 
be evaluated. In reality, the pupils 
would be passing through a continu- 
ous procedure, similar to what other 
people do as they travel through life. 
The evaluation would have to be sub- 
jective, at least to begin with. We 
may find it possible as time goes on, 
to construct objective tests which 
would fulfill our requirements, but 
this is by no means certain. If such 
tests could be devised they could be 
used as a part of the educative pro- 
cess. However, the important point 
to consider is this: Shall we concen- 
trate our efforts upon the recognized 
objectives of education, and evaluate 
subjectively for a time at least, or 
shall we throw objectives to the winds, 
concentrate upon facts, evaluate ob- 
jectively, and assume that knowledge 
of facts is tantamount to receiving an 
education? 

Do you not think it is about time 
that we changed our emphasis in 
educational practices? 


Planned Programs 


(Continued from page 17) 
Don’t 

1. Include only the same talented 
few. 

2. Have a program which is too 
elaborate or too difficult. 

3. Plan expensive and elaborate 
costumes. Think of the mothers, 
the children and yourself. 


Mention Junior Arts and Activities 


when answering ads. 

















, Now Ready 

100% | EASY STEPS 
IN 

—=—4 MANUSCRIPT 





WRITING SERIES 


Morten E. Lewry 





Beginner’s Book One $ .30 
First Grade Pupil’s Book... owe 50 
Second Grade Pupil’s Book... c J 
Teacher’s Manual for Book Qne.. 75 





Alphabet Wall Charts (per set) 

MEANINGFUL WORKBOO ‘SE 1ES 

I. Victor Burger, Ph.D.—Lillian I. Rossbach 
Our Ist Number Book. essen $ .50 
ARITHMETIC READINESS KIT.......... 1.50 
For teaching number concepts. Comes packed in 
handy box with Teacher's Manual. 

Send for Complete Catalogue J.A. 

NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publisher. Ine. 


67 Irving Place York 3, N.Y. 
0 Blackboard Border 


FRE O Nature Study Poster 


I want every LOWER grade teacher to know about my 

new TEACHER-PLANS, so will send any ONE of the 
above listed projects FREE. 
address. 

















0) Window Picture 


Just send your name and 


If you would like all three projects enclose 10c. 
ANN MARIE, Dept. 604, 5932 Newburg Av., Chicago 3) 











Something for 
EACH Child 
TO MAKE 

can be found in the new 
1949 FUN WITH FELT 
Instruction Manual and 
Catalog. 


9g 25¢ today 
for your copy 


| FUN with FELT CORP, 
390-J Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SPRING ART AIDS 


Spring Art Kits—patterns and directions for making 
vegetable characters, animals, and other original de- 
signs. Primary grade material on 9x12 colored con- 
struction paper ready for use. Springtime, Easter, 
Rainy, $1 each. Include Christmas and all four kits 
are $3.50. 

















Mari-Lee Crafts 


Leetsdale, Pa. 


3, DANDRUFF 


Box 95-3 
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XN 
\ OR DRY HAIR 
16 - Page, Illustrated klet 

Troubled with dandruff—dry, dull, brittle hair 
—dry, itching scalp—thinning hair? Tired of 


wasting time and money on “sure cures” that 
only make thi worse? Then send pos' 

for 16-page authentic booklet that gives sim; 
practical methods — bring prompt reli and healthy, poe 
lovely hair. Dr. J. M. L. -. Chicago, says: “It's a real he! 

most books costing $2 or $3.” Don't delay ; write for your copy ve tad 
REGIME COUNSELORS, Dep’ C.12 . 9. Clinton St., Chieage 6, | 


bs 4 
TEACHERS! i ‘tis = posttien 
Wi ¥ 
bag yg ed California, we can 
CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


411 WESTON BLDG. :: CLINTON, IA. 
30th Year MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 





























LAST—Modeling Leother 
N. tools needed! Pre-cut and sheped 
leather parts, when cemented, sonded, 
ond colored, become outhentic 3-di 
mensional solid genuine leather 
modets. Send check of money order 
Today! Choose 3 Geese os wall orna. 


ments or Duck or Dog on 3 00 
. prepaid 


pen stand or ash tr: 
Leathersmiths Inc Dept A 106 Water StN Y 5§ 
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How to decorate burnt wood etchings, 
glorified glass plaques, mirror pictures, 
brass and copper craft, etc. 
Write for catalog JA-3-49 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





CLUB PINS AND GUARDS... MEDALS—TROPHIES 


for all clubs: French, 
Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 
Sports, Commerce, Home 
Econ., Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Jour- 
nalism, Library. -and 
hundreds more! Also 
Honor Awards...Free 
catalog for your various 
groups. Mfgrs.since 1912. 


bert F 1031 
los Angeles 14 


J. A. MEYERS & CO., INC. 








ART IN THE GRADES 


Teachers! A book of all new and original patterns in- 
cluding posters, bla kh a bor Foi window decora- 
tions, silhouette pictures wklets, ete Complete set 
of seasonable sugzestions a each month, Absolutely 


takes care of your art work for the entire year. All 
patterns actual size with complete instructions and 
colors given. Just the book all rural and grade teach- 
ers have been wishing ‘for! Price $2.25, postpaid. 
tt gee PARKS WILSON, Author and Publisher, 
Ojai, Cali 





Intensely Interesting! 


Nature Magazine 


Brings you the refreshing 
breath of the outdoors—stim- 
ulates a greater interest, en- 
joyment, and understanding 
of Nature. Here is a maga- 
zine of truly lasting appeal, 
one that never grows old. 


NATURE 
MAGA - 
ZINE — for 
every lover 
of Nature, 
for every- 
one, for 
every mem- 
ber of your 
family! 





------- -—Subscribe now! -------— 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 

538 S. Clark Street, Dept. 048 

Chicago 5, Illinois 

CZ Please send me NATURE MAGAZINE 
for one year at $4.00. 


(1) Send me NATURE MAGAZINE and 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for one 
year at $7.00. 
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Timely Teacher's Aids 


(Continued from page 41) 


pamphlet describes the confu- 
sion which preceded the change 
and contains interesting side- 
lights on the public attitude 
toward standardization of time. 
A time zone map is included. 
Published by the Association 
of American Railroads. 


Our Wortp. Any method of 
making learning more fun for 
children is usually of interest 
to teachers. That is why we 
think you will want to know 
more about Our World—Cut- 
Out of the Month. These books, =} 7) 
by William Elliott, will help 
children to know and under- 
stand the people of other coun- 
tries, and the children will have 
a very good time in the process. 
Each book in the series con- 
tains cardboard cutouts of 
families, homes, domestic 
animals, etc. which are typical 
of a particular country. Simple 
information and explanations 
are given on the reverse side 
of each figure. Foster & Stewart 
Publishing Corporation will be 
glad to send descriptive litera- 
ture to any of our readers who 
wish to know more about these 
books. The books themselves 
cost 75c apiece. 


AFRICAN CHALLENGE. The 
British Information Service 
publishes this illustrated 64- 
Page booklet telling the story 








of the British in tropical Afric. , 
a country which white mea 
began to penetrate little move 
than 120 years ago. Written 
as a swiftly-moving narrativ :, 
it recounts the adventures «f 
the first explorers who soug it 
the source of the Nile, and .f 
the missionaries like Livin :- 
stone who were responsible fur 
ending the slave trade. It tells 
also of the scramble for Afri: a 
at the end of the nineteen h 
century, and the changes which 
have taken place as the teri- 
tories for which Britain is re- 
sponsible have been moving 
toward self-government. 


: WESTINGHOUSE SouND Motion 


PicTURES AND SLIDES FOR 
ScHoot Use. A new index of 
sound motion pictures and 
slide films which are obtain- 
able for loan to schools has been 
prepared by the School Service 
Department of the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, 
These materials can be bor. 
rowed free of charge except for 
transportation costs. The mo- 
tion pictures and films de- 
scribed in the catalogue cover 
a wide range of subjects. A 


small section of the catalogue F 


describes various teaching-aid 
charts and transcriptions which 


are also available in connection } 


with these pictures and films. 
For convenience in requesting 
the films and supplementary 
material, an order blank is in- 
cluded with each catalogue. 











Timely Teacher's Aid Order Coupon 


Service Editor 
Junior Arts and Activities 
538 South Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of each publication whose number I have checked below. 


(These numbers correspond to the numbers in th 


e descriptions on pages 41 and 44.) 











160 0 162 164 166 168 170 O 
161 O 163 O 165 O 167 ‘0 169 171 O 
Quantity request: Item No.................- Ramtent Tested sao hice vk vcactecss 
a (Please print) 

NUMBER OR ROUTE_ ae en ee 
TOWN ZONE_ ee, Soe ee 


POSITION (Teacher, Supervisor, Superintendent) 
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Sugar Maple Woods 


(( ontinued from page 7) 


ap le, an orange ... and guess what? 
(/.mping up brings a little basket, 
re. 1oves cover to bring out two ther- 
m s bottles and cups) Hot chocolate 
m. ‘ted milk! 
IARVEY: Oh, boy! Say, Larry, 
. really know how to live! 
ucy: In spite of all the work 
ye vre doing, Harvey? 

iARVEY: It’s lots of fun, Lucy... 
0:. the syrup... grab the fat! 
(ILLARY: My goodness, Harvey, 
really have learned a lot. 
‘ARVEY (Pretending to be shy): 
Oi ... it’s... nothing. 
(1LLARY (Laughs): You know, 
it I don’t understand is how you 
ER in the wide world gather all 
in buckets on that little 


y 


E\ 


igh? 
cy: Oh, we don’t... 

oE: Where do you get that “we”? 
Lucy: Well, then, the boys don’t. 
They just gather from the trees close 
in to camp. Dad comes early every 
morning and again in the afternoon. 
Old Ned draws the stoneboat and it 
carries a couple of barrels. 

LARRY: Dad doesn’t like us to take 
Old Ned. He’s quiet enough but it’s 
hard guiding through bush. If Ned 


/ misses, the stoneboat doesn’t. 


HILLARY: 
boat? 


LARRY: Show you tonight. Or may- 
be Dad will get here to go the rounds 
again before you go hack to the 


Whatever is a_ stone- 


4+ house. 


HILLARY: Do you make maple 


| syrup this same time every year? 


Lucy: “You can’t be sure. We're 
lucky this year with you visiting us. 
You have to have sunny, thawing 
days with frost at night to make the 
sap run. You can hear the crows com- 
ing out of the woods cawing . . . 

LARRY: Dad can practically hear 
the sap begin to run. 

HARVEY (Folds lunch papers) : This 
has been the best holiday ever! 

JE: What d’y’mean 
beer’? It’s just starting! 

HILLARY: I'd like to go into the 
woe ls a bit to see the tapped trees. 

EH RVEY: Wait. I'll go with you. 
See if I can lose myself again. 


“has 
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LARRY: Take Joe along and you'll 
be sure to. Here .. . take my whistle 
. . . (Faint sound of calling far off 
in woods. Children cock heads, lis- 
ten.) 

MAN’S VOICE OFF STAGE: L-A-R-R-Y 
..- LAR-RY??? 

LARRY (Jumps up): That’s Dad. 
Ned’s upset the boat! Take over, Joe. 





Exit Larry—teft. 


Lucy (Hurries left, twins follow) : 
Now you see why syrup costs so 
much! 


Curtain 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Safety Calendars have 

been introduced in the Safety 
Education program of Boston Public 
Schools and have proved of year- 
round educational interest. This 
school approach was originated by 
Dr. Frederick J. Gillis, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Boston Public Schools. 


This mass participation project was 
developed with cooperation of the 
Boston Safety Council, departments 
of fine and industrial arts, and the 
printing class of one of the largest 
Boston high schools. 


The project gained enthusiastic re- 
sponse from pupils, teachers and 
principals. Safety Calendars were 
displayed in practically every class- 
room in Boston. 


The idea provided motivation for 
safety education activities, aided in 
encouraging sportsmanlike con- 
duct, and at the same time offered 
outlet to pupils’ creative ability. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


The actual calendar can 





Novel and effective device for stimulating 
and sustaining pupil interest in Safety Education 


HOW TO GO ABOUT making these Safety 
Calendars for your class or school: 

Pupils of each classroom choose their own 
safety themes. Later they design and 
execute a variety of safety pictures or post- 
ers. Pupils vote, or selection is made by 
teacher, safety group, art director, etc., 
for the picture or poster to be used for 
the calendar which remains on display. 
Calendar illustrations are changed to be 
most helpful for each season. Some class- 
rooms change seasonally,others each month, 
still others each week or every day. 
Classroom safety talks centered on the illus- 
trations are a vital part of the project. 

In Boston schools calen- 
darsare 15” by 22”. Post- 
ers occupy a space of 
9” by 12", 














be printed by a school 
printing class or ruled 
and lettered by pupils. 





This information was obtained through the 
office of the Supervisor of Health and Safety 
Education, Boston Public Schools, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 


just as millions of people find chewing 






Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 
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Activity in History 


in our history work I find the fol- 
lowing device very successful. 


large map with chalk on the black- 
board. They outline each state in 










colored chalk, or if they wish, each 
of the sections of the United States. 
As the states or sections are being 
studied, the pupils can bring small 
pictures of different items or things 
representing that state. These things 
can be mounted on the blackboard 
with small pieces of scotch tape. For 
example, the state of Utah, pictures 
of minerals of the state, crops, sheep. 
cattle, seagulls, Zion’s Canyon. 
Mormon Temple, etc. 


teaching tactics 


This is a very educational activity 


and one which each child can take 
part in. It is also decorative to your 


classroom. 
Barbara Allred 
Heber. Ut. 


Primary Clock Dials 
In our. study of the United States 


Several of the students draw a 


them around the dial. 


The children in the primary grades 
have made their own clock dials by 
using round paper picnic plates for 
the face. Then we cut numbers from 
1 to 12 from black paper and pasted 
In the spaces 








Single copy 75¢ 11 to 25 copies 65¢ ea. 
2 to 10 copies 70¢ ea. 26 or more copies 60¢ ea. 
FOSTER & STEWART PUBLISHING CORP. JA-3-49 
210 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
Please send me _.copies of the Our World Cut-Outs indicated below. I enclose 
____ to pay for the order at the rates shown above. 
N. American Indians Australia _India Japan 
_Eskimos of Alaska Netherlands Arabia ___France 
Switzerland Mexico China _Africa 
Name_ 
0S eee — 
<< a — = mas 


OUR WORLD 
Full Color Cut-Outs 


of Foreign Countries 


This Month we feature 
Netherlands 


NEW, FASCINATING TEACHING AIDS — 30 or more true to life illustrations 
especially designed for easy assembly and to stand up and form a little stage set or 
family group—16 pages each 81” x 11” in full natural colors. Complete and 
interesting facts are printed on the back of each figure. 


FREE! IF THE ORDER BLANK BELOW is mailed by February 28th covering an 
order of 3 or more books of OUR WORLD Cut-Ours, you will receive FREE a World 
Map 6 feet by 4 feet in full color to help the pupils locate these interesting countries 
in relation to their own. 


SPECIAL QUANTITY OFFER: You may order one or more copies of any or all of 
the above titles at the following prices: 
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between the five minute periods we 
made dashes, one for each minute. 
Next we cut the minute and hour 
hands from black construction paper 
and fastened them in the center oj 
the dial with a paper fastener so 
that the hands would move. 


Making the dials helped the chil 


dren greatly in learning how to tell f 


time. 
Grace Close 


Milroy, Pa} 


Decorative Ledges 


Our school has eight large ledge 


in various odd places. In the pas 
they were never noticed because the 
were dull and unattractive. Last vea 
the Art Department decided to di 
something about it and it really mace 
a remarkable improvement in ou 
building. 

During the months when fresh 
flowers were available, flower ar. 
rangements were studied and createill 
When the flowers could no longer bt 
obtained we made seasonal creation: 
using materials at hand. During th 
autumn months we had hardy fruit 


and vegetables in interesting arrangef) 
menis. At Christmas time we create 
something suggestive of that gap: 


season. 


The ledges are never ignored nowy 


The children look forward to eac 
new arrangement. 


Martha Bain 
Dayton, 0. 
Relay Stories 


When your fund of material | 


satisfy the plea, “Tell us a story,” 


exhausted, call upon your childreg 


for cooperation. Relay tales are fw : 


and give play to the imagination. 

Start an original story, and at 
crucial point give over to a membe 
of the class, who in turn carries th 
plot to a high point of interest. I 
courage spontaneity and _ soft-peda 
criticism, allowing impossible fligh 
of fancy, and insist only that ead 
relayer keep to the general feeli 
of the tale and introduce such chai 
acters as are consistent with the need 
of the growing plot. 

Even tiny tots can enjoy vé 
simple relay stories. I have fou 
that pre-school children can ent 
into the spirit, making a game ¢ 
them. 

‘Mabel C. Olse 
Portland, Ore 
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Progress 


(Continued from page 28) 


resemble the tools with which you 
and I are familiar. The ancient 
Romans had discovered the lathe and 
a method of sharpening their tools 
by using a grindstone. 

During the Middle Ages in Europe 
tools were so fine that the work of 
the craftsmen who used them is still 
admired today. In Germany, France, 
and Holland these highly skilled 
workmen used the square saw, the 
brace and bit, and they improved in 
form many of the old types of tools. 

With the coming of steel, the 
cutting edges of tools have been im- 
proved. Our finest modern tools are 
made of steel. Electricity has now 
taken much of the drudgery out of 
building. We have power-driven tools 
for almost every type of work. It is 
indeed progress when one remembers 
how men built the first dugout canoes 
by scraping with a stone. Have you 
ever paused to watch an electric 
welder at work on a giant steamship 
of today? 

Tools in themselves are very pro- 
saic and uninteresting until one re- 
alizes that they are the bases for all 
industry, science, commerce, agricul- 
ture, and even culture. 


Felt Craft 


(Continued from page 15) 


separate the two wires, putting small 
circles of felt on each one, making 
the legs. Bend the tips back to hold 
the circles in place. The arms are 
j made of one piece of wire which is 
twisted in the center around the neck 
of the doll. Bits of felt are sewed on 
the doll to make features. The fin- 
ished figures may be dressed up in 
foreign or holiday costumes. 

The colt illustrated on page 15 is 
made of two pieces of felt sewed to- 
gether at the head and body. The 
entire animal is saturated with mu- 
cilage, and when thoroughly dry will 
harden and stand if the legs are 
The children would 
enjoy making a zoo or jungle scene 
in this manner. 

Felt, in its gay colors and many 
schoolroom uses, is truly the answer 


to many a teacher’s art and craft 
problems. 
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children’s problems with them and 
their parents. 

In days when histrionics off the 
screen are no longer looked upon with 
favor by the public, and the most 
popular stars are men and women of 
intelligence and character, the little 
green school house is doing its full 
share in developing stars of the future 
along these lines. 


Green Schoolhouse 


(Continued from page 14) 


dren working at a studio varies 
greatly. 

The shool house is divided into two 
classrooms. One is equipped like a 
regulation classroom. The other is 
adjustable so that it can be used as a 
classroom, a nursery, or a room for 
mothers of the child actors. There 
is also a private office for Miss Horn 
(a sanctum sanctorum as awesome to 
the movie child as the principal’s of- 
fice is to the average youngster) 
where she can discuss any of the aoe 
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TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 
AND LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


Our territory from the Mississippi to the Pacific. @ Arizona, Calif., Oregon, Wash. pay 
the best salaries. We place you in the better positions in cities and colleges. 





Free naar Unexcelled 
Enrollment Hi 1@]@1.@ 4 MT. TEACHERS AGENCY Service 
Est, 1906 (atentmcmy smece Laces FF Li M-NATA 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 











The Perr Pictures 


Children love to look at them, to hear about them, to have a collection 
of their very own. And they can, for they are so inexpensively priced 
at only TWO CENTS each, size 5!/2 x 8; ONE CENT each, size 3 x a. 
Minimum order, 60 cents. 


Reproductions of the world’s best paintings, etc., used in schools and 
homes for over fifty years, beautiful as well as educational. 


Why not send 60 cents TODAY for 30 attractive pictures selected espe- 
cially for children? Set aside a portien of each day for picture study 
and story telling. You will find it of immense value to the children, 


and you will be amply repaid by the interest and attention they will 
show. 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, and sample 
pictures, for 25 cents. 














Girl with Cat—Hoecker 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 25, Malden, Massachusetts 























CLASS TRIPS, 
CHOIR TOURS, 
TRAVELING 
TEAMS, 
DEPUTATIONS 


UP- 
with OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE ILLNESS ans 
ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN INSURED UNDER THIS POLICY IN 47 STATES 
WRITE TODAY “ 














FOR DETAILS HOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE.CO. 
NO OBLIGATION BROADWAY WAYNE 
- FT. WAYNE 2. IND peas! 
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EASY-CARVING STONE 


Foe Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, 
etc. Imported Oriental Stone. Beautiful 
in Grain and Color! Cuts easily with 
Pocketknife. 

Endorsed by Professionals & Schools! 

Send for our price list & descriptive 
literature 

FAR EASTERN SGULPSTONE 6CO., ING. 
lemme 159 E. 28th St., Dept. Y, N. Y¥. C. 16 cue 








Make teaching easier 
“THE INSTRUCTOR .. . Way” 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


first with teachers .. . 


‘it’s the biggest buy 


* it’s the best value for 
teaching help 


* it’s still available at low 
price with JUNIOR 
ARTS and ACTIVITIES 























First on every modern teacher's 
list, THE INSTRUCTOR provides 
daily aid for every grade. THE 
INSTRUCTOR meets your constant 
demand for a tried and proven 
teaching aid. 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
Dept. J 

538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


0) Enter my subscription for THE 








INSTRUCTOR, one year at 
$4.00. 

0 Enter my subscription for THE 
INSTRUCTOR and JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES, one year 
at $7.00. 

Rae eee 

Address 

City State.........-.... 
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Talking Shop 


(Continued from page 2) 


Comics 

The Association of Comics Maga- 
zine Publishers announces that an 
Advisory Committee has now been 
appointed to take positive steps 
toward improving comics magazines. 
The Committee members are John 
E. Wade, Dr. Ordway Tead, and 
Charles F. Gosnell. Improvements of 
comics magazines so that they may 
become an educational force was 
placed first on the agenda of the 
Committee. Other immediate goals 
are the improvement of vocabulary 
use in comics in terms of age levels 
of readers, better legibility through 
more scientific study of lettering, 
higher standards for art work, ac- 
curacy in representations, and public 
service through cooperation with all 
organizations interested in child wel- 
fare. 

A statement made by the Com- 
mittee says, “The comics magazine, 
or cartoon story, is a medium of ex- 
pression which reaches millions of 
persons, children and adults. It has 
taken its place with the newspaper, 
the motion picture, the radio, televi- 
sion and other publications as a me- 
dium of entertainment, ideas and 
information. The comics magazine 
has the same potentiality for the cul- 
tural and educational advancement 
of our people as all other major 
media of communication.” 

rad 
From the Editor's desk 
(Continued from page 1) 
them a spirt of helpfulness. 

After teachers and pupils have 
come to the realization that they can’t 
get along without the substitute, they 
will perhaps try to get along with her 
and cooperate with her in every way. 
And that, of course, will be a fine 
thing for the substitute—but not for 
her alone. It will be just as fine a 
thing for the children, who will not 
“lose a day” because no worthwhile 
work is accomplished during their 
regular teacher’s absence, and who 
will not indulge in the unwholesome 
game of “baiting the sub.” 

Yes, and it will be a fine thing for 
us, the regular teachers, too. For... 
who knows? You and I may be 
“subbing” some day! 
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(Continued from page 19) 


HANDBOOK FOR REMEDIAL READING 
By William Kottmeyer. St. Louis 
Webster Publishing Company 
1947. 179 p. $1.68 
Most teachers have a _ limite 

amount of time to devote to reading, 

yet they want to keep up with th: 
literature in their field. Therefor: 

when a good text appears which 's 

short and simple as well as usefi| 

and practical, it is especially welcom:. 

Such a book is the Handbook fer 

Remedial Reading. Its author, Wii- 

liam Kottmeyer, is director of the 

Reading Clinic of the St. Louis Pub. 

lic Schools. 








Through the carefully select- 
ed advertising which appears in 
Junior Arts and Activities, you 
are kept aware of the newest and 
best material available in the 
educational field. As an added 
service to our readers, we have 
instituted an index of advertisers. 
Be sure to mention Junior Arts 
and Activities when writing ad- 
vertisers. 
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Where can | get good new plays ROYALTY FREE? 


The answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 
‘oung People. Thousands of teachers and principals 
re subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 
mvenient and inexpensive form all the plays they 
eed for classroom or assembly use. 


Each month during the school year—October through May— 
LAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new plays by writers of high 
iliber. There are plays on a wide variety of subjects and themes: 
ymedy, biography, history, science, patriotism. Every holiday, 
very outstanding event or occasion, has its own play. The plays 
re grouped according to the various age levels, from elementary 
irough senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may produce all plays published in the 
iagazine ROYALTY FREE. For the subscription price of $3.00 
year, the subscriber gets 8 issues containing well over a hundred 
ew plays—less than three cents a play. Any or all of these 
lays may be produced with no further payment. 


A school teacher in Birmingham, Ala., wrote us: “I would be 


lyst without your magazine in my work.” 


A principal in Kenwood, Calif., wrote: 
“Let me say that your magazine is the most 
constructive piece of work of its type in 
print today, and you can say that for all my 
teachers, and in print if you wish to!” 


PLAYS 


tl The Drama Magazine For Young People 
|| 8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 


The plays may be used with simple costumes and no lighting 
as part of the regular classroom procedure to teach lessons of 
history, geography, and democracy. Or they may be produced 
with full costuming and lighting for assembly or special presenta- 
tion. Each issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 
for the plays in the issue. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are such leading writers for 
young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavina R. Davis, Moritz 
Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, Isabel McLennan McMeekin, Helen 
Louise Miller, Jeanette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With such authors as these no wonder the dramas 
published in PLAYS are up-to-date, interesting and timely! 


To receive these economical and time-saving copies 


of PLAYS each month during the school year, send 
the coupon now. 


PLAYS, Inc. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Please enter subscription(s) for 
(1 year $3.00 


[1] Check or money order enclosed. 


year(s) to PLAYS. 
2 years $5.00) 

C) Send Bill. 
Name 


Address 


City Zone 
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Choose a successful school operetta 
through fast, accurate, efficient 
E.M.B. Mail Order Service 


You find the right operetta for 
your school through E.M.B. approval 
Practically every 
operetta, no matter who the publish- 


service. 


er, is in stock at E.M.B. 





experienced assistance at no extra cost. 


Choose your operetta from the best of everything pub- 
lished. Ask us to send on approval, any title you want to 
Outline your requirements and let E.M.B.'s qualified 
staff send an operetta approval selection chosen to meet your 
Send your definite order to E.M.B. You'll be amazed 


examine. 


needs. 
at the fast service. 


Select and order your operetta the easy 


convenient E.M.B. way — 


one order — one shipment — one bill 


EDUCATIONAL 


30 East Adams Street 


of successful teachers use E.M.B.'s 


Music BuREAU, INC. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Make music teaching a pleasure. 
Just write your name, address, num- 
ber of pupils and grades taught on 
a@ penny postcard, and we will rush 
you our FREE Catalog on 
e SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 

They Produce Results! 
e@ THE SYMPHONET 
A Musical Opportunity for Every Child 

HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 

2821 N. 9th Street, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


school 


Thousands 

















HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES FOR 
SCHOOLS, PLAYGROUNDS, CAMPS, 
VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS, ETC. 


* Prompt Service * Quality Goods ° 
Write for FREE Catalog 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO, 


Dept. A-1 770-774 Carnegie Ave. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 






































STOP AND CHECK THIS LIST! 
43 You'll enjoy a new subscription 


Take advantage of our special service plan. Order all your 
subscriptions NOW at ONE TIME—at the combination and 
club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES and your 
other favorite magazines! You'll enjoy both the saving and 
the convenience. 


Use the club rates when ordering more than one magazine 
from the list. 


Price with 
Price Alone Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD .......... = $3.00 $3.00 $6.50 
AMERICAN GIRL 2.00 2.00 5.50 

aa 2.50 2.50 6.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3.00 3.00 6.50 
CHILD LIFE (Teachers) 2.50 2.50 6.00 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES ; 4.00 4.00 7.50 
CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE... 1.50 1.40 4.90 
COLLIER’S MAGAZINE . 4.00 4.00 7.50 
CORONET ee 3.00 3.00 6.50 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE (Q) : 1.50 1.50 5.00 
ETUDE 3.00 2.75 6.25 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 3.50 None 7.50 
GRADE TEACHER, THE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
HYGEIA 2.50 None 6.50 
INSTRUCTOR, THE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
JACK AND JILL peewee 2.50 None 6.50 
MODERN INSTRUCTOR, THE (Can.) 3.00 3.00 6.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE Seceunks 4.00 4.00 7.00 
NEWSWEEK (Teachers only)............ Laas 4.50 None 8.50 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (12 Iss.)..................... 2.00 2.00 5.50 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE ................. ; 2.50 2.25 5.75 
PATHFINDER ee J 2.00 2.00 5.50 
POPULAR MECHANICS 2.50 2.50 6.00 
READER’S DIGEST : 3.00 3.00 6.50 
SChoae Ameo ..................... - 4.00 3.80 7.30 
Stace Geeeer ...................:.-... : pais 3.00 3.00 6.50 
I I ocicecicceithcennarnncss 3.00 3.00 6.50 
WEE WISDOM , 2.00 2.00 5.50 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION : 2.50 2.50 





meee - ----- Fill out this coupon now, while you're thinking about it! 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
538 South Clark Street, Dept. J 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


[] Please send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for: 

("] One year at $4.00 ([] Two years at $7.00 

"] Three years at $10.00 (Foreign postage $1.00 a year additional) 
[] Please send the following magazine combinations or other magazines: 











